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HEADS UP PLAY 


Tony Kubek. Yankees' star shortslop, lumps over Detroit's Al Kaline and fires to first 
for another of the World Champions' ISl double-plays of the 1962 baseball season. 


HEADS UP LOOK 

Tony Kubek knows greasy creams and 
oils plaster down his hair, pile up on his 
comb. But Vitalis keeps his hair neat all 
day wthput grease. Naturally— it |i 
has V-7,,the gr easel ess grooming viiaiis 
discovery. You can’t see or feel 
any grease. But what a job it does! ■ 

VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITH OUT GREASE 




He didn't insure his car thru an independent agent* 


He hfid an accident. The damage is cov- 
ered by insurance, but he feels as if he'll 
droNMi in a sea of forms, And he has no- 
body to help liini. 

This can hardly happen to you if you 
insure your car through an independent 
agent. 

You talk with your inde- 
pendent agent, and he cuts 
through all the red tape and 


sees that you get paid promptly and fairly. 

Will you get tliis kind of trouble-free 
ser\'ice if you buy insurance directly from 
some companies? 

An independent agent takes the big 
worries out of insurance. 

Look for this seal when you 
buy insurance for your car, 
home or business. Only an in- 
dependent agent can display it. 




'What is an independent agent? There 
arc two kinds of agents: company agents 
and inilfpi-mlent agents. A coinp.my agent 
can sell only the policies of the company 
he represents. He usually has nothing to do 
with claims. 


An independent agent represents several 
comp.inics. He is an independent business- 
man. He selects the best policies for each 
individual car owner, home owner or biisi- 
nessinan from those offered by several com- 
peting companies. And when there is a 


loss, an independent insurance agent helps 
Nvith the details. He .secs to it that the policy- 
holder is paid promptly and fairly. The 
Big Difference in insurance is the continu- 
ing, person.ll attention of an independent 
insurance agent. 
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Next week 

THE DERBY PREVIEW esaht- 
ales Cands Spois, Neser Bend 
— and No Robbers — while a 
univcrsiiy professor explains 
why. win or lose, Ihc mulucls 
arc slaclicd agavnsi ihc bcilor. 


THE RELA Y S54SOAf is upon 
us, bigger and splashier than 
ever. Tex Maule reports on ihe 
annual Ml. San Antonio carni- 
val. which is fast becoming one 
of ihc U.S.’s top track mccis. 


WHIRLYBIRDS arc [tying ma- 
chines that really do not want 
to fly. unlike airplanes, which 
do. Bill Mauldin describes the 
hilarious cxpcrienecs he had 
learning to work a helicopter. 
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TITLEIST 

COMPLETES 



CONSECUTIVE 


YEAR AS 


OVERWHELMING 
FAVORITE 
OF PLAYERS 
ON THE 


WINTER TOUR 

TOURNAMENT RECORD 

Playlnfl Cempetl* 

Tournamant Titlalat t<«a Ball 

LOS ANGELES S2 29 

SAN OIEQO 66 30 

SING CROSBY 137 S2 

LUCKY OPEN 62 29 

PALM SPRINGS 227 112 

PGA SENIORS 242 S2 

PHOENIX OPEN 73 23 

TUCSON OPEN 87 19 

NEW ORLEANS 66 22 

PENSACOLA 74 22 

ST. PETERSBURG 67 25 

OORAL 58 23 

AZALEA 86 17 

MASTERS ..27 14 

TOTAL 1324 469 

AND REMEMBER: 

NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TITLEIST 



AGUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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THERE ARE NO RUMS EIRE THE GREAT VIRGIN RUMSIMPORTED 
FROM THE VIRGIN ISEANDS, TASTE ADVENTURE I ENJOY THEIR 
PURE FRESH TASTE IN FAMOUS DRINKS RIGHT NOW OR SIP THEM 
IN TH_E SP ARKEING AIR OF THEIR OWN ENCHANTED ISEANDS. 



This aerial view of Charlotte Amalie on sunny StThomas. photographed byBob Steele ■ Dnnks shown: the Great Virgin Daiquiri &. Virgin Old Fasn.ci.od 
Ask for one of the fine light and dry Virgin Islands Rums at your favor te store sThe Virgin Islands Rum Council, United States Virgin Islands 


RI 





judges by performance, and in banking 

the Irving sets a performance standard the world over 

as the bank for bankers and businessmen. 

Irving Trust Company 

a,piul our 5160,000,000 Ooc Wall Street, New York tj, N.Y. „„ ^2,000, 000,000 

George A. Murphy, Chairman of the Board William E. Petersen, President 
MCMBsa rioaaAL deposit insurance corporation 


in i 



for your enjoyment. Into a huge serving of scenic grandeur, | 

,, , ... , .. i ,1 Plta$e tend me free illuatraleil informulion about 

they ve stirred all the basic ingredients of vacation pleasure, then vacation /aciuuet in labeiie province. 


added a dash of their own unique brand of French seasoning. I i""™' 

I NAME. 

C’est magmfigue ... a deiighfful blend of modern excifemenf | joo»ess 
and old "European" charm ... and righf af your doorsfepi 


ouceec 



que:be:c CoModa'i IbmA pHc 


Bienvenne! In our Old World 
villages of Ga.sp(^, a smile 
is the only passpuri you need.” 
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Ffpir of the sea from the Tiza Moiinlnins, Puerto Rico, lofty place to sip a Daiquiri on-the-rocks. John Stewart photograph. 


New cocktail for men : Daiquiri on-the-rocks 

(with t(nl(iy's dry, ivhito Puerto Rirau rum) 


WANTS a cocktail tliat stands up to ice. It 
must be robust and stinging cold. 

Make a Daitjuiri on-the-rocks with Puerto Rican 
rum and you've got a real man’s drink. Dry. white 
Puerto Rican rum never falters on ice. 

What makes Puerto Rican rum so liglil and dry? 
Unfailing sun. Amiable climate. Mountain torrents 


of crystal clear water. And distilling at high proof. 
It’s aged in oak. too— that's the law in Puerto Rico. 
For a man's Daiquiri, always use Puerto Rican rum. 
THE RECIPE: Juice half lime (Vi oz.) ; .scant tsp. sugar; 
D ,2 oz. dry. white Puerto Rican rum. Shake with ice. 
FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink Recipes. Write: Recipe Book- ^ 
let, Rums of Puerto Rico, 666 f'iflh Ave.,New Yi>rk 19. r 



HOW TO MAKE A DAIQUIRI IN 30 SECONDS FLAT: Get neic Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix from your grocer. 
It’s the natural juice of tree-ripened tropical limes. You just add dry. white Puerto Rican runt. If your gro- 
cer hasn't got this new mix. tell him it’s distributed by IfVbur-Ellis Co., 800 .Second Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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The irrepressible Italians do it. 


With gusto. And they think eveiyone else should fly Qantas, too. They’re a wonderful, warm, friendly 
people. And they love the hearty enthusiasm of Qantas— the soaring spirit that makes them feel so wel- 
come and so at home. Of course, they also admire the food, the wine, the outrageously splendid service. 
So will you. Before your next trip, do as the Romans do: call your QJXIUTAS 1/ JETS 

travel agent or Qantas— the airline that put the fun back in flying. , , 

° ^ ^ •' o Aiistralias rouiui-tlie-woild jet airline 


You ran <lo it too: Write to Qantas. Dept. HI. fnion Square. .San Francisro, Calit . for infomialion ahouf flyini? to Italy Your Qantas V-.Iet departs from New York for 
Iximtnn and Kuropc at 9 a m Krom Sun Franrisoo to Australia. New Zealnnil anil A.sia every day. Office-, m New York, lloslon, I’liiladelphia. Washington D. C.. lletroit, 
Chicago, Toronto, Montreal. Dallas, .Salt l.ake City. San Francisco, l.os Angeles, Vancouver. Honolulu. tUOAC (leneral Sales Agent in major cities. I 


El 



The krone is local currency in Norway. 
So is this. 


DOG SHOWS 

Eastern events through June 16 


Magic Valley Kennel Club Show. Charles- 
ton. W.V.t, 

Wilmington Kennel Club Show, Stanton. 
(X'l. 

Huntington Kennel Club Show, Hunting- 
ton. W. Va. 

Penn Treaty Kennel Club Show, Fehon- 
villc. Pa. 

nucks Count) Kennel Club Show, Do\lcs- 
town, Pa. 


1 renton Kennel Club Show (bencheti), 
Trenton, N.J. 

Chester Valley Kennel Club Show, Lud- 
wigs Corner. Pa. 

Springfield Kennel Club Show (benched). 
West Springfield, Mass. 

Lancaster Kennel Club Show, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Windham County Kennel Club Show, Wil- 
limantic. Conn. 

Ladies Kennel Association of America 
Show (benched!. Garden City, N.Y. 

Long Island Kennel Club Show (benched ), 
l.ocus! Valley, N.V. 

Upper Potomac Valley Kennel Club Show, 
Lrosiburg, Md. 

MAY as 

n.iller County Kennel Club Show, Saxon- 
burg. Pa. 

Monmouth County Kennel Club Show 
(benched), Occanport, N.J, 

MAY as 

Plainfield Kennel Club Show, Linden, N.J. 



Dining in Oslo? Hiring a guide to Skjeggedals 
Falls? Pay with BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES. Norwegians know them as well as 
Parisians do. And you, as a traveler, should know 
that they’re loss-proof, theft-proof. Only your 
signature makes them valid, so they're money 
only you can spend. Sold at banks everywhere. 


Huntingdon Valley Kennel Club Show, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 

Delaware County Kennel Club Show, Me- 
dia, Pa. 

Framingham District Kennel Club Show 
(benched), Framingham. Mass. 

Greenwich Kennel Club Show (benched), 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Kanadasjiga Kennel Club Show. Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. 

I .tlboi Kennel Club Show, Easton, Md. 

Longshore-Southport Kennel Club Show, 
Westport, Conn. 

Tonawanda Valley Kennel Club Show, 
B.itavia, N.Y. 

JUNE 1S 

Bryn Mawr Kennel Club Show (benched ). 
B.-yn Mawr, Pa. 

North Shore Kennel Club Show, Wen- 
ham, Mass. 

Burlington County Kennel Club Show, 
Palmyra, N.J. 

Erie Kennel Club Show. Tairview, Pa. 
Middlesex County Kennel Club Show, 
Concord. Mass. 
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TJIE GIlJl'l SJjEll XEW \ORKER SAhOX — T/ie U'orld'a wost coniptctet^ equipped air 


Enter the luxurious new Chrysler New Yorker Salon. 
Beautiful JaequarJ I'alirics in twt»-Uuie nylon feature the 
exclusive (Cathedral pattern. .\l your feet, extra-thick pile 
carpeting is backed by almost an inch of underpadding. 

Doors are trimmed in a ricli walnut motif. There arc 
reading lamps, adjustable head rests, storage compart- 
ments. -Air conditioning is standard equipment. So is 
AM KM radio, Auto-Pilot, reclining seat, automatic 
transmission and power windows, power seats, power 


brakes — plus 33 other comfort and convenience features. 

The distinctive exterior of the Salon, with its handsome 
vinyl-covered canopy roof, sets it apart from all other 
cars. Make an appointment with your (Chrysler dealer 
for a drive in the world's most completely equipped car. 


CHRYSLER DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



The New Yorker Solon is shown in Entltassy Gold 






Wherever you go, 


whatever you do, 




when you own a boat by Brunswick, 


someone is aiways watching you! 


When you see a good-looking boat like Owens, Larson or Cutter— what do you 
do? Watch! Owens boats are wide, deep and roomy. Larson rides smooth, soft 
and level (famous Million-Bubble ride). Cutter’s six small keels provide lift and 
stability! Every boat by Brunswick has a corrugated fiberglass hull struc- 
ture. Less rigid hulls change shape, lose performance. Each boat is oven-cured 
so that finish and colors last! Check the equipment. Vinyl convertible top, 
safety plate windshield, molded dash panel, reclining Sunbather bunks . . . even a 
boarding ladder is standard on some models! Looking for something special? 
See your Owens, Larson or Cutter dealer! OWSHS/ LSPSOIl/ CuttGr 


Sportswur by CaMnt 4 a 4 Aleiander Shields. 


Products of BuiUlAU/ick -World Leader in Recreation 

Writs to BrurtjwccK Beats Oivit>ot>, Warsaw, Indlsrw, lor fraa 1963 csutoo. 





SEE THE BOATS BY BRUNSWICK AT THE OWENS, UtRSON & CUHER OEALERS LISTEO BELOW 


ALABAMA 

Anniston .... . Anniston Sporting Goods 

Auburn 

Opolika Road Auburn Boats and Motors 

Athens Spencer Implement Company 

Bessemer 

M7 19th Street Moore Cycle Co. 

Birmingham 

200 South 24th Roberts Sporting Goods 

Cullman Mackenlepe Hardware 

706 2nd Avenue, N W Boal S Motor Sales 

Oothan C I Newlon Company 

Fairfield Ingels Boats and Motors 

F*''hOpe Reynolds Boats 

Cunteisville. Lee Mathews 

Huntsville 

902 Lantana Way Outboard Boats and Motors 

Mobile 

2200 Government L. G. Adams Sporting Goods 

Montgomery 

1404 Madison Avenue ... . Haigs Marine 

418 Madison Avenue. . . Chambless Motorcycle Shop 
Parrish .... Gilbert's Service and Supply 

Pilchard Modem Marine 

Scollsboio . . Mud Creek Fish Camp 

Sheltieid 

3010 Jackson Highway .. . Lanes Sport Shop 

73S East Second Street . .. Marlin Marine 

ARKANSAS 

Hot Springs 

600-04 Albert Pike Way . . Albeit Pike Supply 

CONNECTICUT 

Brookfield 

Candlewood Lake Road . .. Boat Bay. Inc. 

Danbury 

Candlewood Isle Causeway Lake Marine Base 

East Norwalk Neptune Marine 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington 

930 Maine Avenue S W Nash Marine Supplies Inc. 
FLORIDA 

Bcadeoinn Beach 

Holmes Beach Island Marine Supply Inc. 

Brandon Bishops Marine 

Clearwater 

809 Park Avenue Taylor's Marine 

Englewood Anchorage Marine 

Fort Lauderdale 

1200 W Sunns* Paul's Boat City 

Gainesville 

1025 South Mam Street Frank's Marine 

1221 East University Gator Marine 

Hollywood 

1775 North Federal Highway Van's Marine 

Jacksonville 

5434 San Juan Avenue Allied Marine Service 

4451 Heischel Street . . Graham's Boat Yard 
1344 University Boulevard Outboard Incorporated 
Key West Sale Harbor Maiine— Slock island 

Leesburg 

411 North Boulevard Street Sportsman's Headquarters 
1 120 North Boulevard West The Anchoiage 

Miami 

10421 N W 27th Avenue ABC Marine 

820 N E 79lh Street Bright-Owens Boats 

Naples Skipper Smith's Manna 

Orlando 

118 Church Street Hagood Brothers 

Riviera Beach . .. Bauat Marine Sales 

Ruskin .. .. Ruskin Marine 

St Petersburg 

236 16th Avenue S GuKshote Sports Store 

6876 Gullpotl Boulevard Kenlan Marine 

Sanford Robson's Sporting Goods 

1765 Stickney Point .. . . Siesta Key Marine 

6551 So Dine Highway ... Dade Marine 

Tallahassee .. . Big Bend Marine 

6304 Otis Avenue Williams Biolheis Marine 

West Palm Beach 

7130 North Dixie Kiemer Marine 

Winter Park . Harwood Marine Service 

GEORGIA 

Adel Knowles Outboard Marine 

Albany . Ev Mai Sales and Repair 

Athens . Russell Daniel Inc. 

Atlanta 

7505 Buford Highway Dee Springs Walco 

1928 Stewart Avenue G D Adams company 

924 Notthside Oiive N W. . Georgia Maime 

2519 Bulord McNiel Boat Works 

Augusta 

1671 Olive Road Paul Hayes Marine 

Bainbridge . . Bambridge Marine 

Clarksville Reeves Hardware and Marine 

Columbus 

Second Avenue Leon Jordan Maiineland 

18th Street & Hamilton Tommy Wage's Motor Sports 
Dalton . ... M & S Hardware 

Decatur C A May Marine Supply 

Forest Park Shaddii Bait Ranch 

Hartwell Cleveland Tire and Marine 


GEORGIA— Continued 

Jefferson Jefferson Motor Company 

Lavonia 

715 Jones Street Meredith Chevrolet 

Macon 

1090 Washington Avenue. -Capitol Cycle and Marine 

Martinez Bateman Marine 

Monroe B- 8 B- Small Engines 

Nashville Nashville Boat Company 

Royston Dickson's Home and Auto 

Savannah Brady Boal Works 

Thunderbolt Fountain Marin# 

LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 

5163 Greenwell Springs Road.. Bonfantt Industries 

Bossier City Cook and Lewis Marine Company 

New Orleans 

1018 Baronne Street Donovan Boat Supplies 

521 City Park. Higgins Marine Sales 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

327 79 North Calvert Street. Jenkins Marine and Molo' 

Bladensburg Boat Super Market 

Glenburnie Jenkins Marine 8 Motoc 

Lexington Park Cook and Meredith Marine 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Haverhill .. Reynolds Boat Company 

MISSISSIPPI 

Amory Amory Electric Service 

Biioii 

US Central Beach ..Gautier and Byrd 

Clarksdale Coahoma Outboard Service 

Gullporl 

2112 25th Avenue Barney's Marine Supply 

3000 I3th Street Sportsman's Corner 

Indianoia Bellipanm Brothers 

Jackson 

3105 Lynch Street Barlows 

2424 Della Drive Lacey Hughes 

Meridian 

1609 6th street Keliey-Wiliiams 

Pascagoula Lewis Soorting Goods 

PicKens Presley Chevrolet 


Lake Port.. 


OKLAHOMA-Continued 
Oklahoma City 

1630 N. W. 23rd Morgans Sporting Goods 

635 S- W. 29th Street Speegles 

Tulsa 

4621 Peoria Thoroughbred Boats 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Airville Gamler's Boat Yard 

Allentown 

1129 North 17th Street Oon Schlosser 

915 Tacoma Street Valley Marine 


NEW JERSEY 

Audubon Shannon Outboard Sales 

Moorestown Shannon Outboard Sale# 

Point Pleasant Shore Haven Marine 

Westville ..Shannon Outboard Sales 

Wildwood Crest . . Sterling Marine 

NEW YORK 

Binghamton 

472 Court Street Jewels Marine Inc. 

Brooklyn 

2023 Neptune Avenue Neptune Marine 

Burnt Hills Andersen Boat ShoP 

Gouverneur Northern Engine 8 Supply 

Horseheads Ervays 

Howard Beach, Long island 

164 20 94111 Street Hummels Marine Supply 

Lake George. Dunhams Bay Boat Company 

Lindenhurst, Long Island 

S. Wellwood Avenue Moby Dick's Marina 

Maltydale Price's Marine 

Mayville Chautauoua Lake Marine 

Morristown . Wright's Sporting Goods 

New Suffolk. Long Is and North Fork Ship Yard 

New York 

136 Westchester Square Square Auto Supply 

N»w York Mills Fleet Marine 

Oneonia Perry's Marine Sales and Service 

Platlsburg Plattsburg Dock and Coal 

Ransomville ...Zahno Marine Mart 

Rochester 

366 Ridge Road West Robot Marine Co. 

Jefferson and Henrietta 

Roads Sibley's Southtnwn Marine 

Smilhtown. Long Island 

West Main Street Smithtown Marine 

Waverly Hunsmgers Marine and Sports 

Whitney Point ..Potter's Marine 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheville Eddie Jovner Marine 

Carthage Whispering Pines Marina 

Charlotte 

2130 South Boulevard Boat and Motor Center 

Durham 

537 East Pettigrew Street Head's Marine Sated 

Statesville Adams Sporting Goods 

Winston-Sa’em 

2965 Waughtown Street Hines Inc- 

OKLAHOMA 

Norman 

305 West Main Sport Center 


Erie 

85 Stale Street Great Lakes Marine 

Eynort Sugarman Marine Irtc. 

Harrisburg 

4363 North Sixth Street Ray's Sporting Goods 

Irwin Mahoy Marine Sales 

Jeanette Central Service Station 

Kane Bill Williams Marine 

Lake Ariel Henry Landis Marine 

Lancaster 

721 Cherlotte St Hoak and Yarnall Inc. 

2302 Columbia Avenue . Merv Murray Marine Sales 

Millsboro Dales Boat Basin 

Montgomery... Hulls Speed and Marine 

New Kensington 

864 Second Street Herman Marine 

Pittsburgh 

408 N. Braddock Avenue Miller Boat Sales 

Reading 

2610 Kutztown Road Moyer Marine Center 

Sharon 

BO Shenango Avenue Mihibaughs 

240 Route 18 Twin Trailer Sales 

Wrightsville Resh Boat Sales 

RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

453 Broadway Stafford Marine 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Anderson Outboard Marine Sales 

Charleston 

47 Folly Road Hiway Marine 

Charleston Heights 

5133 Rivers Avenue The Outboard Shop 

Columbia 

3405 Mam Street Eau Claire Marine Sales 

Greenville 

24 College Street Delaney's Sporting Goods 

Lexington Pmecrest Marine 

Liberty Abbott Home and Aulo 

Moncks Corner Thornley Motor Company 

Seneca Harris Sporting Goods 

TENNESSEE 

Bristol . . Appalachian Athletic House 

Clarksville Mercury Outboard Shop 

Knoxville 

622 South Gay Street Athletic House 

Memphis 

3644 Summer Ave Colley and Daves 

2^6 Walnut Grove Oowdle and Jalton 

1237 North Watkms Polar Kraft 

Murfreesboro Coles Sport Shop 

Nashville 

6594 Highway lOO... S and S Marine 

Old Hickory Brown's Boats and Motors 

Tullahoma nnit's Sport Shop 

TEXAS 

Beaumont 

2680 South Fourth Street. McKnighis Sporting Goods 
Corpus Christi 

4402 Lexington Btvd Emmords Boat Barn 

Dai'as 

8022 Hines Bivd. ... Ben's Boats and Motors 

Groves Bailey's Boats 

Lewisville ..Outboard Shop 

Lubbock 

1901 Avenue H Farmers Exchange 

Orange 

416 Border Street Sprads Speedboal Service 

San Antonio 

225 South White Road A-1 Boats 

3330 Clark Dromer's Aulo and Marine 

Snyder 

300 East Highway. ... Denson Sales and Service 
VIRGINIA 

Alexandria 

Duke and Strand Streets Alexandria Marine Service 
Hampton 

Kecoughton Road Commonwealth Marine Sales 

Richmond 

2403 North Lombardy Street Powers Outboard 

Roanoke 

2620 Broadway Valley Marine Center 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Grafton Tygart Valley Marine Sales 

Sullon les Williams' Marma 


BRUNSWICK BOATS DIVISION, WARSAW, INDIANA 




SCORECARD 


WHY SCANDALS AFFLICT SPORT 

Tom Nicmcicr is 6 feet 9. a high school 
All-Amcrica basketball star, an honor 
student. He has a widowed mother, and 
he has a girl friend who wants to attend 
the same college as Tom. In short, Tom 
Niemeier is fair game. More than 70 col- 
leges tendered him offers, but he pared 
the number to three. "I want to play 
close to home," he said. And since home 
is Evansville, Ind. he narrowed his 
choices to Notre Dame, Indiana and 
Purdue. 

Last week Big Ten Commissioner Bill 
Reed sifted reports accusing Purdue and 
Indiana of illegal recruiting practices af- 
ter Niemeier had signed a Purdue letter of 
intent. He was flown by Purdue to its 
campus and then to Chicago so that he 
could gel another plane and visit Bob 
Cousy, the new Boston College coach, 

Even in the strange world of recruit- 
ing, this was something new and strange. 
It is legal to pay a prospect's transporta- 
tion between university and home. Is 
it legal to pay his transportation to the 
Chicago airport, which is not home? 
"Yes," said Purdue Coach Ray Eddy, 
"but I would appreciate your keeping 
this out of the paper." Was everything 
legal at Purdue? "Everything on this 
end is legitimate," said Eddy, "but I 
would appreciate your keeping this out 
of the paper." 

Niemeier's girl, Nancy Fisher, said a 
man from Purdue had assured her that 
she had a good chance of getting an 
academic scholarship at Purdue. But In- 
diana had at least as much to offer, in- 
cluding, of course, the scholarship to 
Nancy. In addition, said Niemeier. In- 
diana Coach Branch McCracken told 
him he could "earn SlOO a month in a 
fraternity kitchen," and Dr. Charles 
Moehlenkamp, Indiana alumnus, said 
he would give him "S300 for clothes." 
McCracken says there is a misunder- 
standing about the kitchen deal, but 
Moehlenkamp admits he offered the 
S300. “With his father being dead, I 
thought he needed a little help." the 
doctor said. 

Niemeier, confused and upset, says: 


"Maybe I’ll go to Notre Dame, if 
they'll still have me.” And Mrs. Nie- 
mcicr is praying to St. Jude, patron of 
lost causes. 

GOLF: LEAFY ARMS DtVISION 

For the past several years the special 
nemesis of Fred Crawford, a five-handi- 
capper and All-America tackle at Duke 
in the early '30s, has been the excruciat- 
ing, hilly layout of the Capital City Coun- 
try Club links in Tallahassee, where the 
branches of live oaks overhang the fair- 
ways and crowd the greens. Coming up 
to the I8ih hole the other day, though, 
he was one under par. For a lilting mo- 
ment he had visions of reaching the green, 
540 yards away, in two. With this in 
mind he put all his 220 pounds into the 
drive. The bail hooked, hit one of the 
oaks, and ricocheted back onto the 
fairway. His second shot bounced back 
and forth off no less than three trees, 
landing in the rough. His third hit two 
more trees and left him still 200 yards 
from the green. 

His hope of mastering par 72 shat- 
tered. Crawford turned to his playing 
partner. Dr. Don Veller, and observed: 
“It is obvious that Joyce Kilmer never 
played golf." 

Sadly he took an 8. 

MORE MEN, FEWER BOYS 

One of the criticisms of Little League 
baseball — that it sometimes appears to 
be more of an activity for grown-up 
men who like to run things than it is for 
boys who just like to play baseball — 
may have been borne out in Reno, Ne- 
vada. A shortage of playing licld.s has 
forced Reno to reduce the number of 
boys in Little League to 120 less than 
last year. At the same time the recreation 
department has hired three additional 
men to help run the league. 

We have a suggestion for the boys who 
didn't make the cut. Go find an empty 
lot someplace, choose up sides (even if 
you end up with six on one team and 
seven on the other) and play ball. You 
don't need an umpire, you don’t even 
need a catcher. You can stop in the 


middle of the game to look at a snake 
that somebody found in the outfield. 
You can play two innings or 14 or all 
day. You really ought to try it. It's lots 
of fun. 

SHIPS OF THE DESERT 

Though New Mexico would seem a more 
natural environment for camels than for 
boats, there arc, nevertheless, clo.se to 
8,000 boat owners in the state. These 
may be classed in two categories: the 
Quick and the Stranded. The Quick arc 
those lucky enough to find water near 
their homes or to possess a trailer to 
haul the boat to wherever the water is. 
One Albuquerque group calling it-sclf 
Los Huajohies (Water Dogs) thinks 
nothing of traveling 175 miles to Ele- 
phant Butte Reservoir or some 500 miles 
to Lake Mead. A Stranded may be rec- 
ognized by the lorn boat baking in his 
driveway. 

At this time of year the Quicks and 
the Strandeds gaze wistfully at the flood- 
control reservoirs of their arid area, won- 
dering which ones are going to hold 
water. They are constantly being remind- 
ed that these tempting waters were im- 
pounded for such purposes as flood con- 
trol and irrigation— not for play. Thus 



the tributaries of the Rio Grande arc only 
temporarily held back at flood time. In 
due course, according to law, all the wa- 
ter must whoosh downriver to the cotton 
farmers. Another case in point is the big 
S20-million Abiquiu Dam on the Rio 
Chama near the Ghost Ranch. (Bill Carr, 
curator of the conservation museum on 
the Ghost Ranch, has observed that 
beavers could have built a better dam 
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cheaper, but that is another story. ) Built 
solely for Hood control and silt settling, 
the dam in the past five years has rarely 
had enough water for the boatmen. 

But unexpectedly last week the Army's 
Corps of Engineers announced that a 
one-mile lake (possibly even a three-mile 
lake) will be impounded behind the dam 
for a few weeks this spring, maybe a 
month, while the sill is settling. The an- 
nouncement was accompanied by a long 
list of navigation rules, headed by one 
most appropriate to desert boating. 

"Be careful of displaced reptiles,” it 
warned- 

ALTARING THE ODDS 

The early betting line for the Tournament 
of Champions at Las Vegas had listed 
Champagne Tony Lema at 15 to 1. hut 
the odds on him dropped to 6 to I after 
his second-place finish at the Masters. 
"Don't bet on me in the Vegas tourna- 
ment." i.ema was meanwhile telling his 
friends. "That's when I'm going to get 
married." Tony's romantic intentions 
got back to Vegas the other day. along 
with word that he had booked the bridal 
suite at the Desert Jnn for the week of 
the Tournament of Champions. The 
bookies promptly boosted the odds on 
him right back to 15 to 1. 

JUSTICE IS POPEYED IN NENANA 

The trial of two Alaska resort owners 
accused of allowing gambling in their 
lodges has been postponed. VVhy? Be- 
cause the Nenana courtroom where they 
were to be tried is filled just now with 
Nenanans (of whom there arc maybe 
125 adult Indians and whites) busily 
compiling book on Nenana's annual 
gambling pool. 

The pool, in which a record 5170,000 
was won in 1959. requires the bettor to 
pick the exact minute when the ice will 
break up in the Tanana River. Since 
1917. when the pool was inaugurated, 
breakup day has varied from April 26 
(in 19621 to May 15 (in 1935). 

Efforts to dope breakup have involved 
science, astrology, numerology, myth- 
ology and hunch. Old sourdoughs be- 
lieve lirmly in the luck of drunks, will 
shake one awake and bet on the minute, 
hour iuid day he mumbles from his deep 
inebriation. Once a group of Tairbanks 
engineers pooled their efforts over more 
than a year, look daily ice measure- 
ments. averaged temperatures, computed 
the melting time of ice m relation to 
depth of stream and emerged with a 
mathematical formula that they kept in 


a bank vault. They backed their research 
with SI,(K)0, They were four days off. 
An Anchorage man determined by as- 
trology that, in 1937. the breakup day 
had to be May 11. He covered every 
minute of May II. at SI a minute, for 
SI .440. The ice went out May 1 2. and the 
winner was a fairbanks bus driver who 
look S70.()(K)tbr hisSl. In 1945 the win- 
ning ticket look 5105.000, The joint hold- 
ers. Miss Rita Harding and Tom Rmgen, 
a miner, got S22.000 apiece after taxes. 
They fell into each other's arms and got 
married. After a SlO.OOO-sprce honey- 
moon in California they opened a res- 
taurant m Anchorage. There is some- 
times difficulty in finding winners, who 
must be residents of Alaska or the Y ukon 
Territory. A surprising lot of these sign 
their tickets with an "X," blandly as- 
suming that "everybody knows my X." 

As for those two resort ow ners accused 
of gambling, their trial will be resumed 
immediately after breakup, but right 
now Nenana can't be bothered. The ice 
could go out any minute. Yes. the pool 
is illegal, but it's historical, traditional 
and fun. too. 

LIFT HIGH THE JUG INSURANCE 

bor the past 18 years the Canadian As- 
sociation of Amateur Oarsmen has been 
custodian of a gold and silver wine jug. 
which is the trophy emblematic of eight- 
oared supremacy among high school 
crews at the Royal C'anadian Henley 
Regatta, It had been presented in 1945 
by William B. Clcland in memory of 
his son, Calder. who was killed over 
Sicily while serving with the Royal Ca- 
nadian Air force. Club officials knew 
the jug was something special. They in- 
sured it for SI, 000. It now' turns out 
that, containing 19 pounds of superbly 
worked gold and silver, it is probably 
worth at least 50 times Sl,0(K). It may 
indeed be the world's most valuable 
sporting trophy. 

The jug's probable value was discerned 
by John McColl, a loDnto expert in 
gold and silver, According to McColl, 
the jug was made in England for presen- 
tation to the Empress Eugenic upon her 
marriage in 1853 to Louis Napoleon of 
France. With the collapse of The Second 
Empire in 1870, she tied to England 
with whatever household treasures she 
could salvage — among them, the jug. 

"People like this sold their treasures 
one by one to obtain enough money to 
maintain the kind of life they were used 
to." McColl says. It is believed that Cle- 
land, who had been in the winc-inaking 
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Thafs my boy! 

Hockey sea.son’s over now, but 
for years to come we’ll enjoy shots 
like this one of Jack saving a hard 
one in pre-game warm up. My 
Honeywell Pentax caught the 
action although I was sitting in the 
stands. How? With a 135mm tele- 
photo lens — one of the several in- 
terchangeable lenses which I’ve 
bought for my Pentax. 

Am I a professional photog- 
rapher? Heck no; I’m just a guy 
with some active kids who wants 
to keep alive a few memories of 
their growing-up years. With my 
Pentax, I get pictures in.stead of 
snapshots of a crowd with my kids 
buried in the middle. I believe you 
could do the same. 



The Pentax H-3, used fur this picture, 
is $199.50 with automatic ( l.$ lens 
and shutter speeds to 1 1000. Other 
models are $149.50 and $229.50. See 
them at your Honeywell dealer's today. 
Write fur new brochure to Jock Baillie, 
Honeywell, Denver JO, Colorado. 

Honeywell 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


SCORECARD lonliniiej 



Your 
Alligator 
goes 
with you 
everywhere 


Alligator (ialelime'' — finc'-t imiiorlec] vani il><‘<l loltotis in handsome, distinelive, 
multicolor w<i\cn irallcrtis and in your favorite colors. $2y.‘J5. 

You'll always look your best in an Alligator coal! .Available in smart styles and 
colors ill fabrics o) the finest all wool vvor-ted gabardines, finest colorful wools, finest 
yarn dyed multicolor cotton- in gabardines, poplins and woven patterns— also iilends of 
natural and polye-lcr fiber* — all vvatcr repellent- and waterproofs, too. 

See .America's most wanted coals, from $11.95 to $70.7.5 at lietler stores everywhere. 



The Ailieator Corn Dan/ • St. Louis, New York, Chicafio, Los Angeles 


business in St. Catharines (Ont.). found 
the trophy in an antique shop on a trip 
to nnglatul, 

In order to gel letters of certification 
to back up his evaluation. McC'oll has 
sent photographsof the jug to goldsmiths 
and silversmiths in England. The oars- 
men are not waiting for a reply. They 
have already increased the insurance. 

THE PUPS OF PAN 

After 14 years of experimentation. Rob- 
ert Webster of (iillingham. Dorset. Eng- 
land has produced a dog that never 
grows up. It is called a Webster terrier, 
stands about eight inches high and 16 
long, has a red-brown coal, dark eyes, 
a blunt nose and an expression that has 
been described as combining ‘'the can- 
dor of the fox terrier with the culeness 
of the dachshund.” 

S\'ebster*s wife is ecstatic about the 
breed. ‘They are Peter Pun dogs." she 
says. “They do grow a little, but just 
to a convenient size." And as a further 
indicaljoj) of Ibefr Peter Pan nature, 
they never lose their puppy playfulness. 

Webster, who works for the British 
Foreign Office, is a seasoned dog judge 
and is now putting out diplomatic feel- 
ers to London's Kennel Club in the hope 
that the dog can be registered. 

Well, the Kennel Club is not exactly 
sniffy, but it does have doubts that the 
strain can perpetuate itself. 

“We shall, of course, consider the 
claim." a .spokesman said, "but really* 
we feel that a new breed needs to have 
been developed by more than one indi- 
vidual over a century. The last new 
breeds we registered were the Pembroke 
and Cardigan lerncrs, back in the 'JOs. 
And people had been developing them 
for about 1, 000 years.” 

Mr. SSebster. it seems, will have to 
live to a ripe old age. But perhaps, 
like Peter Pan, he can learn the knack 
of making lime stand still. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ralph Houk, A'ankee manager, on 
the Kansas City Athletics' new green- 
and-gold uniforms: “It kind of makes 
them look like grasshoppers." 

• Casey Stengel, on complaints by some 

of his players about being with the Mels: 
"1 told them that maybe they arc forlu- 
nale in being with the Mets because 
there must be some flaw in them or they 
wouldn't have been sold to us by those 
other clubs.” end 
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Your best distance drive is fast off the tee! Tlic 
faster, tlie farther. Wilson’s great K-28 ' ball rockets 
off the tee at speeds u[) to 170 mile-s per hour. No 
other golf ball can take off faster or travel farther. 
The great K-28 is u high compression ball with a 
lively liquid center that responds instantly to the 
power of your swing. The thin, tough balata cover 
holds up through round after round of punishing 
play and the chip-proof polyurethane finish stays 
white for life. Play the great K-28 and you’ll know 
why it’s America’s top quality distance ball. Avail- 
able at sporting goods stores everywhere. 



PLAY TO WIN WITH 

lUif&on 
K-28 BALL 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co,. Chicago 

(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co.. Inc.) 





Sports 

Illustrated 


EVERYBODY 
RUNS 
TO BOSTON 


by WALTER BINGHAM 


Thundering down the main street of Hopkinton. 
Mass, last week came a herd of runners, the 24S 
entrants in the Boston Marathon. There were big 
runners and small runners, young runners and old 
runners, lean runners and even a few fat runners. 
Some were out for a lark, some merely to finish — 
but quite a few were out to win. The man who did, 
Aurele Vandendriessche of Belgium, set a course 
record as he defeated a brilliant field that includ- 
ed some of the world's best long-distance runners 


nio<og'or>i< by Polvi> 
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A rcd-bloodciJ American male can dream of playing in 
the Masters, the World Series or the Rose Bowl, hut 
chances arc he will never get any closer than Row F, Seat 5. 
One event he can enter, however, is the Boston Marathon. 
All it takes is an AAU membership — charge 50f — and an 
entry blank, Last week, as the 67th Boston Marathon got 
under way {/<•// ), everybody and two or three of his brothers 
seemed to have entered the race. 

There were doctors and clergymen, grandfathers and col- 
lege students and even one man from the Peace Corps— 245 
entries in all. the most in the history of the marathon. 
Among them, as usual, was fCurt Steiner, a short. 42-year- 
old glass bender from Brooklyn, who was once in the 
French foreign legion and spent two years in a German 
prison camp. 

■‘1 like to start fast." Steiner said. "Not to get my pic- 
ture in the papers, although I always do. but because 1 
never think we're running fast enough at first. Later on I 
find out I'm wrong, but I always finish the race. I want to 
break three hours this year." (The man out ahead in the 
picture is Steiner.) 

Another starter was Patrick F. Rudd, wearing a T shirt 
with "McDonalds Hamburgers" on it. A good maralhoncr 
has a lean and hungry look, but Rudd, weighing 228 
pounds, looked more like a left tackle. The idea. Rudd ex- 
plained cautiously, was that an associate was to hand him a 
hamburger just after the start, then take his picture as he 
ale it while running with the crowd. Rudd, too. hoped 
to linish. 

There were, of course, others in Boston who had higher 
aspirations than merely to finish, among them some of the 
top marathon men in the world: Abcbe Bikila of Fihiopia, 
Brian Kilby of Fngland. Lino Oksanen of Finland and 
Johnny Kelley of Connecticut. But none of these was able 
to run the 26-niile 385-yard course from Hopkinttin to 
Boston faster than a .30-year-old Belgian named .Aurele 
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BOSTON MARATHON 


Finland's Tenho Salakka (lett) led Fred Norris and Alex Breckenridge 
through middle mites of marathon, but far ahead of them Abebe Bikila 
moved along easily in first place. Then, with only five mites to go. 
BikUa began to fade. A! CooUdge Corner, two miles from the end. 



Vundcndriessche. A mere dot in ihc crowd at the start, he 
was all alone, two minutes ahead of the next runner, at the 
end. As he neared the finish line he raised his arms high and 
wide, and his face broke into a delighted grin. It should 
have. His time — 2 hours. 18 minutes and 58 seconds — was 
the fastest ever recorded on the course. 

That Vandendriessche (pronounced vanr/eHdrcev<'5/f ) won 
at all was remarkable. The favorite w-as Bikila. a SO-ycar-old 
guard in Haile Selassie's palace who had won the Olympic 
marathon in Rome running barefoot and had never been 
beaten at the distance. With him was a countryman. Mamo 
Wolde. the third fastest IO.O(X)-meier man in the world 
today. Both had been training in the Boston area for a 
month. Oksanen. a detective back in Finland, had trained 
secretly in Rhode Island to defend the title he had won three 
limes in the last four years; and the bushy-haired Kilby, 
the British Empire and European marathon champion, had 



arrived several days early and was rested. So was young 
Kelley, winner of the race in 1957. He had come up from 
Groton, Conn, to stay with his friend. Old John Kelley, 55. 
a two-time winner, who was competing for the 33rd time 
and trying to better his 25th-placc finish of last year. 

For Vandendriessche, a clerk in a spinning mill, there 
were no such luxuries. The day before the race he crawled out 
of bed at 2 a.m., tiptoed past his wife and three young sons 
and look a final practice run through the soft pinc-nccdle 
forest near his home in Waregem, Belgium. Generally he 
runs for three hours early in the morning, then runs some 
more at noon and after work. 30 miles in all. But this day 
he quit early to catch a plane that put him down at noon. 
Boston time. He was smiling, a.s always, and wearing a 
bright-blue suit and brown shoes. 

At 3 that afternoon he was in bed — "it was 9 o'clock in 
Belgium." he explained— and he slept until midnight. He 
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Vandendriessche went ahead. As Ihe Belgian entered downtown Boston, 
passing a pole-sitting fraternity man from Northeastern University, the 
race was his. Looking remarkably fresh as he neared the finish. Vanden- 
driessche raised his arms in a victory salute and flashed his winning smite. 



then watched ”a movie of love” on television, dozed and 
simply lay on his bed. thinking of the race and waiting 
for a decent hour to go down and get breakfast. At dawn 
he ate a steak, toast and honey and had two cups of tea. 
then boarded the athletes” bus to the starting line in Hop- 
kinion. He slept most of the way out. 

The race began sharply at noon in raw, gray weather. 
Oksanen. with a position in front, led for the Hrst few feet, 
but he was quickly passed by Steiner, running as if the 
finish line were just around the bend. Behind him thundered 
the herd. By the two-mile mark, front runners like Steiner 
had disappeared into the pack and the lead was taken by 
the two Ethiopians. Bikila and VVolde. Farther back, run- 
ning in a tight little knot behind Alex Breckenridge. were 
young Kelley, Oksanen, Kilby and Vandendriessche. At 
Auburndalc. MVi miles from the start, Bikila and Wolde 
were still moving effortlessly, and their lead was almost 

lonlinieil 




BOSTON MARATHON ..miimird 


second-place finisher Johnny Keiley ( 4) was consoled by Trainer Jock 
Semple, and £ino Oksanen. who finished fourth, sucked on an orange, 
bewreathed winner Vandendriessche enjoyed a triumphant glass of milk. 



a third of a inilc. The only question seemed to be which 
Flhiopian would win. 

Outside of Auburndalc. however, arc three hills, some- 
times called, collectively. Heartbreak Hill. Bikila seemed 
to take the hills as easily as any man could after running 
20 miles. The same was true of Vandcndriesschc. w ho. with 
five miles to go. was running third. But the hills finished 
Wolde. His shoulders sagged and his legs moved heavily. 
He was through as a front runner. So w as Bikila. it soon de- 
veloped. Nearing Coolidge Corner, the last checking station 
and only two miles from the finish, he was still ahead. But 
coming fast over the rise behind him was the Belgian. 

“I had give up." Vandendriessche said later. “But when 
J see Bikila ahead. I know I beat him." 

The Belgian passed the Ethiopian right in Coolidge 
Corner. Each gave the other a quick glance, and then the 


Belgian was gone. Bikila. who later said he got a log 
cramp, dropped back after that. Kelley passed him to finish 
second. Kilby was third. Oksanen fourth and, linally, the 
tired Bikila fifth. 

For the next few hours there were periodic cheers along 
Exeter Street as runners jogged, walked and in some cases 
sprinted home. Old John Kelley linishcd. coming in S4th. 
Kurt Steiner, the front runner, failed to break three hours, 
but he did finish 91st. in 3:18:05. Nothing was ever heard 
from Pat Rudd, the hamburger man. 

Aurele Vandendriessche listened to the cheers from his 
room overlooking the finish line. He answered questions 
and posed for pictures— no one had to ask him to smile 
then took a hot bath and put on his bright-blue suit. He 
had enjoyed his visit, he said, but he was eager to get home, 
see his family and take a run through the forest. end 




A HOT TEAM IN THE OLD TOWN 


Philadelphia, it has been said, is a city that loves a loser. Now that the new young Phillies seem to have 
developed winning ways, the inhabitants don't know whether to laugh or cry by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T v\cnty months ago a DC-6B taxied 
slowly across a rain-slicked runway 
at Philadelphia's International Airport 
bearing the most miserable collection 
of passengers in the history of major 
league baseball, if not in the history 
of aviation: the Philadelphia Phillies. 
Awaiting the team that had managed 
to lose 2.1 consecutive games were 300 
proud Philadelphians and a five-piece 
band anxious to play lake Me Out lo 
the Ball Ganie. Frank Sullivan, a pitch- 
er. looked glumly from the plane win- 
dow and gave his teammates a warning. 
"Men.'' he said, "let's get out of here 
at one-minute intervals so they can't 
get us all w ith one burst." 


There is no town anywhere, the cliche 
siiys. that scorns a winner and loves a 
loser quite as much as Philadelphia. In 
1956, for instance, a young, blonde Main 
Line actress named Grace Kelly was just 
starting to go good when she realized 
her predicament and promptly had her- 
self shipped out. In 1962, when Philadel- 
phian Sonny Liston acquired the heavy- 
weight championship of the world, he 
sensed where winners stood and skedad- 
dled right off to Chicago without even 
waving goodby to Locust Street. 

This year Philadelphia may become 
a city torn. It seems to be in danger of 
having a winner in the Phillies, many 
of them the .same forlorn souls who set 


that National League losing record back 
in 1961. During the first two weeks ol 
this season the Phils have I ) received a 
fine four-hit pitching perrormance from 
Art MahalTey (ice <•()»£'/■): 2) stormed 
from five runs behind to beat the Cin- 
cinnati Reds: 3) won four of their first 
five games; and 4) had baseball's lead- 
ing hitter in Don Demcter {.519). At 
the end of last week they had turned 
around and lost five of their next seven 
games, but not even this was enough to 
make Philadelphians happy again. It 
was apparent to everyone that the 1963 
Phillies would never lose 23 straight 
games and. as horrible as it was to con- 
template, might even finish in the first 


Behind the outbreak of base hits and well-pitched games In Philadelphia, there lie the careful trading and developing by Genera! Manager 




division for the first tintc in seven vears. 

Phillie fans, of course, were up to 
sonic novel tricks trvinj: to pul a stop to 
this nonsense. X lunatic found a nesting 
place in the center-lieid hleachers at ar- 
chaic C'onnie Mack Stadium and started 
whipping firecrackers at the hometown 
outfielders. Jlol-dog wrappers began 
cascading down from the stands, causing 
pitchers and inlielders to stand in pools 
of mustard and waved paper. I vervone 
in Philadelphia has suddenlv become an 
evpert about the Phils and evervone be- 
lieves that the Phillies have faults which 
only he can spot. Take Mrs, Janet Rah- 
ner. for instance. She believes that the 
Phils ■'need some pitching" help to go 
along with Art MahalVev, Janet Rahner 
should know. too. because she has sat 
in her ho\ scat behind home plate — she 
and her husband. .M. and their '•J-year- 
old french poodle. Caesar— for many a 
season. 

\S hile there is new hope in Philadel- 
phia for 1963. as alwavs it must be tem- 


pered with old I'hiladelphia caution. 
"Baseball joy." said an editorial in the 
Ihillciin. "may turn to pain— and with 
the Phillies it usiiallv has. Still, this is a 
time to dream." 

I he dreams, of course, actually began 
late in the 1962 season when the Phil- 
lies became the hottest team in baseball 
bv winning .30 of their last 44 games, 
l.umpcd b> many cvporls before the sea- 
son began into a tarnished package that 
included the Houston Colt .45s, the New 
’i ork Mels and the Chicago Cubs, the 
Phillies turned out to be far superior to 
any of these. They picked up 26 games 
in the standings over their finish of 1961 
and played over .500 baseball for the first 
time in nine years. 

"The Phillies." according to Fresco 
Thompson, vice-president and talent- 
developer for the I os Angeles Dovigers. 
"are a good, young ball club. They aie 
one of the teams to watch now and in 
the fulurc." I’red Hutchinson, the man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Reds, says, "hv- 


cry lime you look up at the plate the 
Phils got another hitter coming up at 
you who can hit. It didn't used to be 
that way." 

The things that have gotten the Pitillies 
going arc simply good management and 
good, young players. In 1959 C)w ner Bob 
Carpentei was confronted with an emp- 
ty chair and a big problem wlien Cien- 
cral Manager Roy Harney accepted an 
olVer from the New 't oi k Y ankees. There 
was one man Carpenter wanted: John 
(3uinn. w ho had built the Braves. Ouinn- 
built Brave teams finished out of the 
first division only twice, won three pen- 
nants. lied for another first place and 
earned a world's championship. Ouinn 
came to Philadelphia to work on Jan. 
1.3. 1959, and he has not stopped work- 
ing since. He built Ids present Phillies 
on the theory that ">ou can make 
trades that help you. sure. But the basis 
of a team comes from the farms. That 
worked for me in Milwaukee and I'm 
trying to do the santc thing here in 



HOT TEAM conihwcd 

Philadelphia.” Not long after Quinn 
left Milwaukee, four of his top scouts 
promptly followed him. 

After losing the opening game of the 
1960 season. Eddie Sawyer, then the 
manager of the Phillies, resigned. "I am 
49 years old.” said Sawyer, “and I want 
to live to be 50." Everyone, including 
Owner Bob Carpenter, thought that Al- 
vin Dark, then an inficldcr with the 
Phils, would he appointed held manag- 
er by Quinn. Instead, Quinn went to 
Carpenter and said. “The man lor us 
is Gene Mauch. I got him his first job 
[at Atlantal and he had great success. 
At Minneapolis he got into two .lu- 
nior World Series in two tries." Car- 
penter said something like “Who he?” 
but Quinn got his man. 

Today Gene Mauch (pronounced 
Mock), at 37. is the youngest manag- 
er in the major leagues. Not too long 
after arriving in I’hilndelphiii he began to 
confuse some of the fans with his strate- 
gies. Instead of having Phillic pitchers 
warm up in the bullpen along the left- 
lield foul line as they had done for years, 
he moved them to right Held, away from 
the “home side" dugoui. "Most of the 
balls hit to left field in our park." says 
Mauch, “arc straight away and will be 
caught or else go for home runs. Right 
held is different. It's tough to tell if a ball 
will be caught or if it will hit the w-all. 
Let's Sity we get runners on second and 
third and somebody hits the hall to right. 
Somebody in the bullpen will wave lo the 
base coaches and they can start to spin 
the runners around. 

“On defense," continues Mauch. “the 
guys in the bullpen can direct the out- 
lieldcr and warn him about the fence and 
tell him what base to throw to." 

Gent Mauch is a pieasanv hut tough 
and introspective manager. “\S hen 1 first 
came up to the Dodgers in 1944 as an 
infielder," he says, “1 was fascinated at 
managing. 1 was an Ifi-year-old kid and 
thought I knevs a lot about baseball. I 
didn't know a thing. 1 watched Leo Du- 
rochcr and wanted to be a manager, to 
have a chance to handle players and to 
know as many answers as there possibly 
were. When 1 first got to managing in 
the minors in 1953 \ fought everybody. 
Myself, my players, other managers and 
other players. I was 27 years old and 
running a ball club and I made a lot 
of mistakes.” 

Larry Gilbert, a member of the Mira- 
cle Braves of 1914. and one of the best 


and most successful Southern Associa- 
tion managers, spotted Mauch right 
away, however, as a superb tactician. 
“Gene Mauch." he said, "has brought 
more baseball into this league than any 
new manager in 10 years." 

In the Southern Association. Mauch 
got into a feud with a Chattanooga 
pitcher, Jerry Lane. Lane said he was go- 
ing to “stick one" in Player-Manager 
Mauch's car. or somewhere. Mauch 
dressed early one night and went out 
after Lane, who was shagging fly balls in 
the outfield. Mauch threw the only punch 
before the light was broken up. It proved 
to his players that he was not afraid ot 
anyone in any league. 

f'or many years Mauch wore uniform 
No. 2. the same number that has always 
been associated with Leo Durochcr. To- 
day, however, he wears No. 4 and is not a 
carbon copy of Leo at all. although he 
can argue with the best of umpires. He 
has become popular with the Philadel- 
phia fans because of his tempestuous 
ways. “I believe that the Phils arc so high- 
ly thought of now." he says, "because 
they arc young and have proven that 
they have talent. But I believe too that 
you can trace their playing together to- 
day right back to that losing streak ot 
1961. A feeling of unity came out of that 
whole rotten mess. They didn’t like the 
insults that went along with that streak 
and they did not like to be identified as 
playing for a ball club that set a league 
record for losses in a row. During that 
time each and every one of them was 
identified as being a Phillie and that 
meant loser. 

“No matter what we tried, it wouldn't 
work. A million things went through my 
mind. Everything went through my 
mind. Did V think \ was going to he hred? 
I say cvcryihin^ went through my mind! 
The only thing I didn't really try was 
suicide, and I guess the reason ! didn’t 
try that was because it was the one thing 
that might have worked." 

Before the Phillies began to play good 
baseball last August they once again 
went into a slump — an eight-game slump. 
“We thought maybe it was going to be 
the same thing all over again," says 
Mauch. "But suddenly they started to 
challenge people. They won a game, then 
another, then another, and they saw for 
themselves that they could get some runs 
and win. Once they started to win, it be- 
came like a big infection and they took 
on a feeling of great pride. Not selfish 
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pride but pride in each other. When the 
outfield was warming up, the inltclders 
and the guys on the bench would start to 
holler over at the other diigoiils, “You 
ain't got no arms like those’; 'You ain’t 
got guys that can hit like (hey can.’ They 
believed it. too, and they bragged on 
each other and nothing makes a team 
move as much as that." 

The outfield, of course, was and is 
worth bragging about. John Callisun 
stopped trying to pull every pilch and 
hit .300. Don Demeter, who had shuf- 
fled through platooning systems in the 
past, played both third and the outlield 
and was told he had to bat in runs. 
He promptly hit .307 and knocked in 
107. Tony Gonzalez, who had loafed 
in some of his past seasons, began to 
hustle and fielded 1.000 while hitting 
.302. Wes Covington, while certainly 
no Joe DiMaggio, fielded as well as 
could be expected for Covington and 
hit .283. 

With the addition of Don Hoak, ob- 
tained from the Pittsburgh Pirates during 
the w inter, the Philadelphia infield has 
also become as solid as one of Connie 
Mack Stadium’s wails. Hoak. with his 
fire and spirit, is far more than just a 
very good third baseman, of course- He 
is the kind of man who makes a team 
want to win every game. Says Mauch; 
“He's the kind of a player 1 always 
wanted lo be myself." With Bobby Wine 
and Ruben Amaro, the team has two 
fine, young and improving shortstops, 
and Tony Taylor is one of the good ones 
at second base. 

The real hope for the Phillies at present 
and in the future, however, must come 
from Arthur Muhaffey Jr. He is young 
and powerful and fast and quiet and ter- 
ribly conccTucd about bis pitching. His 
face is often drawn tight and to a hitter 
he looks like a balHing snarl of arms 
and legs. “All ! ever thought about in 
my life.” he said recently, “was pitching 
in the major leagues." At 24. he is nearly 
ready to challenge Don Drysdalc of 
the Dodgers and Bob Gibson of tite 
Cardinals as the fastest pitcher in the 
National League. 

When Mahaffey takes to the pitching 
mound in Philadelphia, the ball pui'k is 
his. “1 can feel the people pulling hard 
forme most of the time," he says. “\Vhcn 
they arc really with me 1 am a better 
pitcher.” Only one thing can stop Art 
Mahaffey from becoming a great pitcher 
and it is possible that even that thing will 
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Outfi6lding skill and powerful, classic swing of 24-year-old John CaUlson typify the youthful talent m which 


■look Phillies of 'S3 abound. 


not Slop him. This year, \vhon Third Base- 
man Hoak came over from the Pirates, 
he told MahafTey that the rest of the 
league had been reading his pitches. 
Richie Ashhurn. who retired from the 
Mcls to take a job as an announcer with 
the Phillie network, said the same thing. 
Art MahafTey seethed inside. He had 
been told that before by his own team- 
mates and by his own manager, but 
somehow the idea of everyone else know- 
ing what he himself knew slung him 
deeply. 

If you ask Art MahafTey what his big- 
gest concern is in baseball, his big brown 
eyes are too honest to look away, “Hiding 
my pitches," he stiys. The hitters knew 
last year that when MahafTey 's elbows 
were out from his chest that a fast ball 
was on the way. If his elbows were drawn 
against his chest, it was a curve or a 
changcup. Forewarned, the hitters still 
could not stop MahafTey from winning 
19 games. 

The development of Art MahafTey as 
a pitcher closely resembles that of anoth- 


er right-handed fast bailer. Bob Feller 
of the Cleveland Indians. Just as Fcllei’s 
father used to catch him for endless 
hours in Van Meter, Iowa. Art Ma- 
haffey's father caught his son in the 
evenings after working as an elevator 
mechanic in Cincinnati. On Saturdays 
MahafTey and his father would pack a 
lunch and go ofT to the park to pitch. 

“When 1 got tohigh school at Western 
Hills High in Cincinnati," he says, "Paul 
Mohr was the Ixiseball coach and he 
worked me and worked me and worked 
me and I loved it. He used to have num- 
bers for spots on the catchers. One and 
two were the shoulders, three and four 
the knees. He'd tell you to pitch to one 
or two or three or four and he'd chart 
the pitches. At the end of the week he'd 
tell you that you threw so many bad 
pitches at such-and-such a number. If 
you were weak at one of them, you'd 
pilch until you had it right. In the winter 
I'd get up many mornings at 5:30 and 
go to the gym to pitch. Mr. Mohr would 
make us keep our right foot on a line 


and lift the left leg up over a chair and 
step over the chair to gel the right pitch- 
ing motion. It was pretty simple. If you 
didn't step right you fell down." 

Once school was out for the year. 
MahalTey played baseball four hours a 
day. “I wanted to play. I loved to play," 
he says. 

After playing for eight minor league 
teams in five years. Art MahafTey got 
into his first game for the Phillies on 
July 30, 1960. His move to first base 
was so deceptive that he was convinced 
he could pick a major league runner olT 
the first lime one was rude enough to 
get on. Curt Flood of the Cardinals was 
that first rude runner. MahafTey picked 
him ofT. Bill White was the second run- 
ner. Bingo! Four days later Jim Marshall 
of the Giants got to first base and Ma- 
hafFey picked him off. Three for three. 
“Maury Wills." MahafTey said the other 
day. “has stolen one base on me in three 
years. I hope it won't sound like I'm 
bragging when I say I don’t expect him 
to steal another." end 
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Gridiron Odds 

TOO AY 

Favorite Fts. Underdoe 

PHILADELPHIA _Eveii W asliiiieton 

CHICAGO 2 Baltimore 

ClevelamI B ST. LOUIS 

Uetroit t GIANTS 

PITTSBURGH 6 Dallas 

LOS ANGELES _10H Minnesota 

Home team in CAPITALS. 


This is a poini’sprcad chart that ap- 
peared in the Sew York Daily News 
last fall: similar charts ran in papers 
all over the country. It is the weekly 
bible for pro football bettors. The 
key : bet Detroit and your team must 
heat the New York Giants by more 
than the four points if you are to win. 


Betting on professional football games seems a natural thing to many millions of people. But last week 
NFL Commissioner Pete Rozelle made some old truths painfully clear by TEX MAULE 

PLAYERS ARE NOT JUST PEOPLE 


E .icli of the big professional sports 
in America is administered by one 
man. These sports bosses are all too often 
only glorified secretaries, mere shadowy 
projections of the club owners. They 
arc hired by owners, tired by ow ners and 
arc manipulated like puppets by the 
owners whenever important decisions 
have to be taken. 

Alvin (Pete) Rozelle. the commission- 
er of the National Football League, does 
not seem to fit this string-dance pattern. 
He has Just suspended Paul Hornungof 
the Green Bay Packers, the biggest star 
in pro football, and Alex Karras, All- 
Pro tackle who was the key to the De- 
troit Lions' superb defense: he has lined 
five other Lions, as well, all for betting 
on football. He took this action without 
accepting any advice or pressure from 
the club owners who elected him. In 
fact, he says he did not advise the own- 
ers of his action until just before the 
news was released. 

So. if Rozelle is hiding nothing, we 
have here a strong commissioner; this 
may be the most important fact to 
emerge from last week's unpleasantness. 
Pro football is the sports phenomenon 
of the postwar era. With such spectacu- 
lar success inevitably come dangers. The 
slightest indiscretion may seem mon- 
strous to the public. To maintain pro 


football at its present pinnacle, the sport 
must be firmly controlled. 

But if Rozelle is a strong commission- 
er, is he also a wise one? The immediate 
reaction to his drastic action was two- 
fold: on the one hand, many fans felt 
that he had been loo severe in his penal- 
ties; on the other, almost as many felt 
that he had tried to cover up more seri- 
ous offenses by penalizing severely the 
things he could not conceal. Some fans 
felt that Hornung and Karras had been 
given prison terms for running a red 
light; some felt that they had indeed run 
a red light, but only in escaping the 
scene of a burglary. 

"There is absolutely no evidence of 
any criminality," Rozelle says. "No 
bribes, no game-fixing or point-shaving. 
The only evidence uncovered in this in- 
vestigation. which included 52 inter- 
views with players on eight teams, was 
the bets by the players penalized. All of 
these bets were on their own teams to 
win or on other NFL games.” 

The penalties were harsh, and deserv- 
edly so. The decision he reached in ex- 
acting them, Rozelle says, was the "hard- 
est of my life." 

“1 thought about it at length,” he 
said. "The maximum penalty for a play- 
er would be suspension for life. That 
would be for failure to report a bribe 


altempt or for trying to shave points. 
This sport has grown so quickly and 
gained so much of the approval of the 
American public that the only way it 
can he hurt is through gambling. 1 con- 
sidered this in reaching my decision. I 
also took into account that the viola- 
tions of Hornung and Karras were con- 
tinuing, not casual. They were continu- 
ing. flagrant and increasing. Both play- 
ers had been informed over and over of 
the league rule on gambling: ihc rule is 
posted in every clubhouse in the league, 
as well. Yet they continued to gamble. 
I could only exact from them the most 
severe penally short of banishment for 
life,” 

Rozelle also fined the Detroit manage- 
ment 54,000 for the laxity of its super- 
vision. This seems no more than a slap 
on the wrist compared with the suspen- 
sions and 52,000 fines against the play- 
ers. But it does represent the biggest fine 
Rozelle could constitutionally levy w ith- 
out consulting the owners. He preferred 
to act on his own and go with the small- 
er fine. 

The 52,000 fines levied against the 
five Detroit players — John Gordy, Joe 
Schmidt, Wayne Walker, Gary Lowe 
and Sam Williams — w-ere for a single 
bet on the Green Bay Packers against the 
New York Giants. Betting is as natural 
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THIS IS THE COMPLETE LINE 


There is only one Lincoln Continental. It is available In just two 
models: the four door sedan and the only four door convertible 
made in America. There is just one size: graceful to maneuver, 
easy to park, yet spacious for six passengers. And one engine, 
the largest of any car on the road. The Continental ride, too, is 
unique.. -the smoothest and surest of any automobile built today. 

We could, perhaps, compromise and build lower priced models 
as others do. But they would not be Continentals. There is only 
one car made that meets the highest standards in the world and 
includes as standard equipment virtually every luxury and per- 


formance feature. ..only one car named Lincoln Continental. It 
is unquestionably the finest car in the world. 

Its classic look scarcely changes from year to year. But for 
1963, you will experience several significant refinements for even 
greater comfort, safety, and roadability. 

Timeless in styling. ..exciting to drive. ..more lasting in value. 
For 1963, discover the one and only Lincoln Continental 

LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product o! Motor Company Lincotn-Mereury Division 
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PLAYERS AND PEOPLE ..mihiueil 

lo many Americans as breathing, and 
these players were making a sociable bet 
on a game they were watching on tele- 
vision. something that happens in a mil- 
lion American living rooms every Sun- 
day of the pro football season. But bet- 
ting by a player is a direct violation of 
the Nf-'l- rules and is a far more serious 
thing than fan betting. 

Broken-pattern betting by a player 
(SI. Jan. 28) can have very serious con- 
sequences. Suppose Karras, for instance, 
bets each week with a friend in his bar. 
If he bets consistently on the Lions, he 
establishes a pattern of confidence in 
his team which is clearly evident to the 
friend. Unless this friend is amazingly 
closemoulhcd. he will tell his friends that 
Karras is betting on his team. This may 
go on for four or five weeks; on the 
fifth or sixth week, Karras may have an 
unusual expense or be ill. So he does 
not make his customary bet. The imme- 
diate inference drawn by the friend and 
his intimates is that there is something 
wrong with that particular game. 

On the other hand, suppose Karras 
.should make a long series of fosi'ng bets? 
The tendency is to increase the si/e of 
the bet to try to make up the loss: if 
the losses mounted high enough, Karras 
would be open to blackmail by the man 
he is betting against. In any case, no 
matter how small the bets, it follows 
clearly that a professional football play- 
er cannot bet without indicating a pref- 
erence in teams, whether he bets on his 
own team to win or not. (No evidence 
has been adduced of a player betting 
against his own team.) 

It Is hard not to conclude that Ro/elle 
has been both judicious and unsparing in 
assessing these severe penalties. He was 
neither, alas, in his curious allusion to 
the "West Coast businessman" with 
whom Hornung placed his bets. Rozelle 
did not name him. but said he was a man 
Hornung met when he went to San f-'ran- 
cisco to play in the annual East-West 
Shrine game. 

The West Coast businessman is Ber- 
nard Maurice Shapiro. 39. who has been 
in business in Las Vegas. Nev. since 1956, 
when he purchased a d'/z' » interest in the 
Royal Nevada Hotel, which included a 
gambling casino. After the Royal Neva- 
da went out of business. Shapiro started 
the United Coin Machine Co.; he now 
operates 54 amusement devices in Las 
Vegas, including .'^1 payolf pinball ma- 
chines, 20 amusement games and three 
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miscellaneous machines. When he lived 
in Hillsborough, C alif, he operated the 
B&B Novelty Co., a coin-machine busi- 
ness. His business reputation in San Fran- 
cisco and Las Vegas is good, but a gam- 
bler is hardly the common conception of 
a “businessman," though gambling is, 
of course, legal in Nevada. 

“The other big gamblers were just en- 
vious of his source.” says one Las Vegas 
informant of Shapiro's football betting. 

Hornung himself has identified Sha- 
piro as the friend through whom lie 
placed his bets. "There's nothing myste- 



HORNUNG BET THROUGH FRIEND 


rious or secret about it." Hornung said. 
“My friend is Barney Shapiro of San 
Francisco, who recently moied to Las 
Vegas. In 1956 I met him on a trip to 
San Francisco. He was and is a highly 
successful businessman. I have always 
considered Barney a very good friend 
and I still do. He has been, to my knowl- 
edge. only a businessman, the owner of 
a large novelty company, which he op- 
erated from San Francisco until last year 
when he moved to Las Vegas. Barney 
and I have talked together during the 
season and during the olT season. I con- 
sidered betting on some games solely 
because of his interest in the games, and 
I bet only through him as a personal 
friend." 

In his report of the league investiga- 
tions, Rozellc says: “The businessman 
bet on college and professional games 
and developed the habit of querying Hor- 
nung by telephone regarding his opinion 
of the outcome of various games. Inves- 


tigation indicates that Hornung's friend 
is a personal bettor, not a bookmaker. 

“In late summer 1959 Hornung began 
placing bets on NFL and college games 
through his friend. They normally talked 
by telephone tw ice a week with Hornung 
counseling on various games, including 
those involving Green Bay. and usually 
making bets of SlOO to S200. In several 
instances his bets reached 5500. 

“The pattern continued through the 
seasons of I960 and 1961. During the 
preseason of 1962 Hornung ceased plac- 
ing bets. Fxcept for one season when he 
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FRIEND WAS BARNEY SHAPIRO 


won 51.500, Hornung broke approxi- 
mately even on his betting." 

Ro/elle obviously should have re- 
vealed all he knew, All he has accom- 
plished by so euphemistically describing 
the man with whom Hornung placed his 
bets is to fan suspicion that worse is 
being concealed. Fortunately, that sus- 
picion appears to be unjustified. Al- 
though the accused players could not be 
made to testify under oath. Rozclle's an- 
nouncement followed a long and careful 
inquiry, and it was made with the Mc- 
Clellan Committee peering over his 
shoulder, 

Rozcllc has worked closely with the 
McClellan group and feels that it has un- 
covered no more information than that 
contained in his release. The assumption 
must be that this be true, for Ro/elle 
would be in an untenable position if he 
announced these infractions, said there 
were no others and was proved to be 
wrong soon thereafter. (Rozellewascare- 


ful to note that his investigation of the 
alleged betting proclivities of Carroll 
Rosenbloom. owner of the Baltimore 
Colls, has not yet been completed.) 

One of Rozcllc's most pressing tasks 
now is to make certain that any belting 
player will be delected immediately and 
punished. He already has looked ahead 
to this. At the spring meeting of the 
National Football League the owners 
w ill be clearly informed of their responsi- 
bilities in surveillance over their players. 
Rozelle will insist on close contact be- 
tween clubs and local law-enforcement 
agencies. It was from the Detroit police 
department that the Lions first learned 
of the undesirable associations of Kar- 
ras: their failure to report this at once 
to the league office really accounts for 
their 54, ()00 fine. Ro/elle used the second 
count — that of allowing unauthorized 
personnel on the sidelines during a game 
^to bring the total penalty as high as 
he could bv lining the club the maximum 
on two counts instead of one. 

Rozelle will ask for more money to 
strengthen the league investigative force, 
too, although the NFL spends more 
money on surveillance than any profes- 
sional sports organization other than the 
Thoroughbred Protective Association. 
He would like to be given the power to 
assess fines in excess of 52,000 against 
clubs or players on his own judgment 
instead of having to resort to the club 
owners for permission. 

In the three years that he has been 
commissioner of the National Football 
League, Rozelle has had many tough 
problems. He saw his league win a 510 
million antitrust suit brought against it 
by the American Football League; he 
lobbied for and saw passed legislation 
that allowed the NFL to consolidate its 
television on a single network: he settled 
the dispute between the Los Angeles 
Ram owners and set up a satisfactory 
bidding procedure for purchase of the 
club; he presided over expansion of the 
league by the addition of Dallas and Min- 
nesota. and he persuaded the Chicago 
Cardinals to move to St. Louis. 

He has been a strong commissioner. It 
is hoped that he will continue to be. In 
his strength may lie the future of pro- 
fessional football. END 

T<>"y Tfiolo 

GRIM COMMISSIONER, Pule Rozcllc. blew 
the Mhi&tic and put iwo bcuoi!i out of the game. 
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For frolicsome foals or finicky fans nothing is more glorious than 



The pleasures of Thoroughbred racing may be had in a variety of settings 
in this country, from a concrete fortress, as at New York's Aqueduct, to 
the mountain-backed palm garden of California’s Santa Anita. Commend- 
able progress has been made, both in the production of good horses and 
in the elaborate facilities for racing them, for the entertainment of millions 
of new fans each year. Yet when the sport moves into Lexington, Ky. each 
April, it is quickly clear that the Bluegrass remains the nation's top breeding 
area — and one without peer in natural charm. As the photographs on the 
following pages by John Lewis Stage demonstrate, Lexington has kept the 
spontaneous atmosphere that gives racing a sporting — as well as a business 
— character. Laved by its clear sunshine and soft air, fans can study future 
form at one of the many small breeding farms near by or at a big establish- 
ment like Calumet {opposite). Here two fillies, one a sister and the other 
a daughter of Tim Tam, engage in a graceful ballet, not knowing and 
certainly not caring that their renowned relative once won the race that 
has made the Bluegrass famous all over the world — the Kentucky Derby 
at Louisville's Churchill Downs. For the study of current form, there is no 
more delightful place than the walking ring of the Keencland track itself 
{ne.xt pitge). The management at Keeneland is proud, and justly so, that 
Lexington attracts informed sportsmen to its meets. Nowhere else in the 
U.S. are spectators allowed to follow races without the squawking 
intervention of a public address system. Their cries of excitement, pleas- 
ure and occasional despair are felt to need no metallic encouragement. 






FraiiiHl by the blooms of an Oriental mairnolia tree. Keenelaiid outrhlers lead tlie walkiiiij rinj( parade 
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Returiiiiij': from pasture, a mare and her foal enter tlie ham area at Walmac Farm 





in your aria? 


.. .then "bargain” recording tape’s no bargain! 


Trouble with cheap tape that has a name yoii’\e 
never heard of is simply tliis: You can’t .sec much difference 
between it and tine-quality tapes at the store. But you .sure 
/jcar a difference w lien shattered sound spoils) our recordings. 

Danger of this happening is intensified by such recorder 
advances as 4-track stereo. They magnify tape imperfec- 
tions, make tape uniforiniiy more critical llian ever. 
“Scotch” hkam> RecordingTapes master this 
challenge easily because they are required 
by to pass more than 100 tests of quality, 
sometiting “bargain" tape just can't do! 

With "Scotch" Recording Tapes, pre- 
cision uniformity of coating and backing 
thickness (v\idth, too) assures identical full- 



fidelity recording characteristics througlioui every reel. 
High-potency oxides capture the full tonal range of sound 
— high or low. loud or soft with scnsiti\ity. accuracy. 
Exclusi\e Silicone lubrication assures smooth tape tra\el, 
protects recorder heads against wear. So for genuine 
“money’s worth" in performance, step up to the tape that 
recording professionals prefer: “Scorcti” urand. 


On SCOTCH' brand Recording Tape, 
you hear it crystal clear! 
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STREAM 

by ALICE HIGGINS 



A long weekend loaf on a lazy river is the object of a canoe float, but there are always unimagined hazards 
when one leaves the friendly shore in a fragile shell, and no waterborne search for peace can escape them 


A lthough the Missouri Conservation 
> Commission lists 50 rivers and 
streams as noatable — at least some of the 
lime— my St. Louis friends are devoted 
to the Current, not only for its beauty 
but also for its dependability. Being 
spring-fed, it never gets too thin, and its 
waters, hurrying over a gravel bottom, 
arc rarely dingy. So to my friends it is 
the prima inter pares of floaters’ rivers, 
though Jack’s Fork and the Eleven Point 
are not without their partisans. 

Floating, for the uninitiated, is a one- 
way, downstream trip in a canoe or 
John boat, the latter being the shallow 
wooden skiff that appears in the river 
paintings of Bingham in the last century 
and in the comic strip Pogo today. Many 
floaters fish, some hiring guides and 
commissary boats: others, like my 
friends, go alone and simply loaf. At- 
tracted by the notion of a weekend loaf, 
1 went along on their most recent float, 
an excursion led by a painter named 
Anne LaMontc. (Every expedition needs 


a leader, Anne pointed out, adding, 
“Someone has to be tyrant, and I’m very 
good at it.’’) Anne’s semidocile follow- 
ers were Mary Augustine, Pete Willson, 
and Elihu Hyndman, experienced float- 
ers all, and Bee Brown and myself. Bee 
had floated on her honeymoon years 
ago, but now her husband has fresher 
memories of the outdoor life encoun- 
tered in World War 11 and will have ab- 
solutely no part of floating. 

We were to be two to a canoe, with the 
equipment in the middle, and this equip- 
ment immediately became the cause of 
a palace revolution, which Anne lost. 
Anne was for austerity and light travel 
— pemmican and peanut butter, washed 
down with bourbon— but Elihu carried 
the day with appeals for creature com- 
forts, and there were cries of grief from 
Anne as the list grew. 

For the canoes, a call was made to 
Orville Spurgeon, who has the only tav- 
ern— and apparently the only phone — 
between Salem and Eminence, Mo. We 


agreed to rent three 17-foot aluminum 
ones at S5 a day, and to meet at Orville’s 
tavern on Friday to discuss just where 
we would get in and out of the river, and 
at what time he would meet us with our 
cars. The tavern turned out to be popu- 
lated largely by stuffed game, whose 
glassy eyes matched those of the human 
clientele. As we awaited Orville, these 
beery gentlemen offered friendly advice 
on the stale of the river, friendly invita- 
tions to “drop by home for a drink" and 
firm opinions against the Monument 
Bill. (Later, on the river, the only marks 
of civilization we would see for hours 
would be large signs saying, “Monu- 
ment, No.” These referred to the so- 
called Monument Bill, now before Con- 
gress. Last year the legislation had aimed 
at turning the Current and Jack’s Fork 
into a national monument. Now the 
plan is to make them into “Ozark Na- 
tional Rivers.” The locals oppose either 
version because they do not care for the 
prospect of a flood of tourists or for 
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BEIJA! BELLA ! 

Pernnos 

FOR TILE TRULY CASUAL MAN 


Who but the Italians could 
create such a Continentale Italian look? 
The paisani bX Freeman Shoes— that's who! 
Meet the Perfino. the made-in-America 
shoes as Italian as the Tiber. See 
the lavish use of lightweight leather— glove leather, 
if you please— for lightweight walking-around 
luxury. Fully cushioned sock lining. 
Flexible crepe soles. Lightweight price, too. 
7358 liras and— oops! We mean $11.95 
and $12.95, You’ll have enough money left 
to buy yourself a pizza! 

FREEMAN 

FREEMAN SHOE CORPORATION. BELOIT. WISC. 



Exciting new blend of beauty and action... in the low-price field ! 



and performance to back It up! 

Playgoers call it poise, sportsmen call it class! By any 
name, Cutlass has it to spare . . . the jaunty self-confidence 
that says, “Look me over, I’m a winner!" It packs an 
ultra high-compression V-8 engine that generates up to 
195 horsepower! Parks in the tightest places— turns full 
ctrcle in a mere 37 feet! And cradles you in bucket-seat 
comfort through it all! Try Oldsmobile's lowest-priced 
sports car— an F-85 Cutlass— today! 
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federal supervision of any kind, on prin- 
ciple. Secretary Udall recently floated 
the rivers.) 

Orville seemed unhappy that we did 
not plan to fish, and generously offered 
to reveal the best pools. We learned that 
he not only is an ardent fisherman but an 
inventor of lures: one in particular he 
has named the “Crooked Hooker." Or- 
ville will pay SlOO to any fisherman who 
can beat him with a non-Spurgeon lure. 
We declined the proposition, and ar- 
ranged instead to meet the next morning 
at Akers Ferry. 

Having been roused at six by Anne- 
determined to be lazy on the river and 
not in bed — we started the not-so-iazy 
process of embarkation. An absolutely 
staggering mound of equipment built up 
on the gravel bar at Akers Ferry, includ- 
ing a suspicious number of folding 
chairs, cocktail tables and cushions, 
property of Elihu, which Anne thought 
she had successfully “forgotten" in St. 
Louis. EvenOrville, who hasseenoffmany 
a floating tourist, looked dismayed and 
cast nervous little glances at his fleet. 
But, like busy worker ants, we gradually 
reduced the mound, piling objects into 
canoes and lashing them down to avoid 
loss in a swamping. Anne and Bee, shar- 
ing a canoe, were neat and precise, put- 
ting everything in its most convenient 
place. Mary’s belongings seemed to have 
a squirming life of their own. Every 
time one thing was pushed in, four 
would ooze out the other end. Since 
Pete, another tidy type, was Mary's ca- 
noe partner, he soon began to wear a 
look of alarm as he snatched at creeping 
canteens and wandering charcoal bri- 
quettes. Elihu made cunning attempts to 
fob off some large objects on other ca- 
noes, but they returned to ours like hom- 
ing pigeons. A brief jurisdictional fight 
took place over the beer chest, which 
Elihu won and triumphantly lashed to 
the thwart behind my seat. By this lime 
the sun was beating down fiercely on the 
gravel bar, and the promised tranquil 
joys of the river seemed very remote. I 
began to wish I were home in Manhat- 
tan watching the soot fall. But finally the 
last thing was lashed into place and, 
though our canoe looked a bit like a 
floating aluminum trash bin, we slipped 
into the river. 

The current immediately caught us, 
and we started downstream at a pleasant 
pace. "The bow paddicr," said Elihu be- 
hind me, "supplies nothing but muscle 


when needed. I will do the thinking.” I 
hadn't realized there was any paddling 
involved in floating, but of course the 
canoe must be aimed from time to time. 
Also, I was to learn, a head of steam 
must be built up to get through the shal- 
low riffles. It had been 15 years since I’d 
had a paddle in my hand, so I put mine 
in the water to sec if 1 could still handle 
one. A few strokes — and suddenly there 
was a surprising amount of water around 
my ankles. Elihu had wisely foreseen this 
possibility and was able to supply a 
sponge. As 1 was mopping, Elihu con- 
tinued his lecture on the simple duties of 
the bow paddicr: besides supplying mus- 
cle from time to time, I was also to look 
out for snags in the river and to open the 
beer. He then left me to my duties and 
reclined in the stern looking like Mad- 
ame Rccamicr in a straw hat. As 1 was 
opening a beer. Bee and Anne, with the 
same thirsty thought, drifted alongside. 
Delivery was solved by putting the open 
can on the end of a paddle and passing. 

So we slid through the water, drinking 
our beer, watching the bright birds and 
listening to the sound of the river. From 
time to lime we hurried over little riffles, 
occasionally scraping the bottom of the 
canoe, and once we were brought to a 
scrunching halt. There was nothing to 
do but get out and lead the canoe like a 
dog on a leash through the shallows. But 
most of the time we were in tranqulF 
pools, passing moist limestone ledges 
festooned with ferns and wild flowers. 
Because of the fairly constant tempera- 
ture of the river there is an unusual vari- 
ety of both birds and plants. Wc paddled 
nearer the bank to admire the white, 
lavender and yellow blossoms in the 
mossy shade. We came upon a fisherman 
looking hopeful but empty-handed. 
Again wc overtook Anne and Bee, drift- 
ing ahead of us, and held on to each 
other’s canoes and floated together, 
watching the scene change on the banks 
and savoring the river’s serenity. 

A large black cow, of all things, put 
an end to the morning’s peace. There 
she stood, suddenly, in a narrow part of 
the river choked on either side by fallen 
trees, placidly enjoying her bath. Anne, 
who was leading the way, shouted “Scat! 
Shoo!" and similar threats, but Bossy 
merely turned on a look of mild reproach 
and stood her ground or, rather, her 
water. It was rapidly becoming a ques- 
tion of whether to ram a cow or a large 
boulder, neither of which looked very 


yielding, when Anne’s voice of authority, 
by then taking on a hysterical edge, did 
the trick. Bossy retreated about three 
paces, and one canoe after the other 
flashed by under her indignant gaze. 

We passed into an area of high bluffs 
with gnarled trees clinging in their crev- 
ices. Caves in somber shadow invited us 
mysteriously, and here and there a spring 
slipped from the rock and sprayed into 
the river like a giant shower. Only a 
ruined castle was needed to give the scene 
the final 19th century romantic touch. 
We drifted by a few more fishermen in 
John boats and exchanged greetings. 
They were empty-handed but optimistic. 
The sun sparkled on water so clear that 
the river’s gravel bottom was almost al- 
ways visible. 1 was gazing dreamily into 
its depth when I saw a large fish, so 1 
knew there was one around to be caught. 
Straightening up to follow its route, I 
caught sight of a log just under the sur- 
face. “Elihu!” I screeched, “Log! Log!” 
1 didn’t have sense enough to tell Elihu 
where it was, but sat in paralyzed fas- 
cination, watching us heading dead at it 
while Elihu sat up, tried to collect him- 
self and decide where to steer. Onto it 
we went, scrunching along until at last, 
at the equipment-laden center of the 
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canoe, we were caught. As perfectly sus- 
pended as a seesaw, we teetered, first the 
stern and then the bow. back and forth 
into the water. When it was all too ob- 
vious that no amount of jiggling and 
wiggling would unstick us, Elihu braved 
the jeers from the other canoes, and the 
cold water, went over the side and pushed 
us off. I hoped that hadn't happened to 
Mr. Udall. 

We caught up with the others just as 
they rounded the bend where, on our left, 
was the vaulted opening of Cave Springs. 
White mists rose from the steel-blue wa- 
ter as the cold spring joined the river, 
and wild geraniums, grouped in the rocks 
like flower baskets, trailed from over- 
head. We paddled into the chill, misty 
dusk of the cave, where light, refracted 
from the blue water, flickered on the bufl 
walls, and tears of moisture plopped 
mournfully from the ceiling. Through a 
small passage, we slipped into another 
round chamber, the source of the spring. 
We sat there listening to the different 
sounds of the water in the gloom, until 
Anne remarked, *‘lt's a fine place for 
snakes." her voice echoing from the 
vault. 1 started paddling hastily for the 
exit. As it turned out, no work was nec- 
essary on my part— the push of the 
spring to the river seized the canoe and 
eased it firmly through the gap and into 
the reception chamber. But there some- 
thing went wrong, for we emerged from 
the cave and its mists going downstream 
backwards. 

••This," said Elihu as he began to 
straighten us out, "is not approved ot 
in better floating circles.” 

The others passed us, aimed forward, 
in search of an inviting-looking gravel 
bar for lunch. Soon wc found one and 


swept down upon it with glad cries. Then 
began the sweaty task of unloading. We 
trudged up the bank with food, chairs, 
cushions, tables, ground covers and a 
shovel for burying the luncheon remains, 
while Elihu. under some pretext 1 cannot 
recall, watched approvingly from under 
a shade tree, sipping a beer, of course. 
Anne fixed an ample cold buffet and 
filled our plates. Later she waded into 
the river to cool off from her exertions, 
and found she was able to sit down and 
lean her shoulders against the current 
as though it were a chair. But her com- 
fort was short-lived. The zipper in her 
shorts had opened a bit, and a school 
of minnows swam in. With a shriek. 
Anne made an Olympic leap from river 
to gravel bar, shedding minnows. She 
disappeared behind a clump of trees aft- 
er clutching, en route, the clean clothes 
she had laid out. 

We pushed on downstream, the trees 
making gothic arches over the river, and 
the water a soothing murmur. Another 
pocket of mist on the right indicated a 
major spring coming up, and we angled 
across to beach our canoes at the foot 
of a stately cliff. It guarded the entrance 
to Pulltight Springs. "Now 1 want every- 
one to ooh and ah!” Anne announced. 
"This is the most beautiful spot on the 
river. Or,” she added, '‘maybe any- 
where.” 

Shreds of mist clung to the rocks of 
the double cascades down which the 
blue water, slashed with white foam, 
tumbled into the river. We followed 
them on fool back to their source, a 
quarter-mile walk of wild beauty— rocks 
and water twisted into changing pat- 
terns and the music of their coursing 
filling the most air. *‘Thc last time I 


was here," Anne said, "1 saw two chil- 
dren sledding down the falls, flat on 
their bellies on rubber mattresses. It 
looked like fun, but in this place it 
seemed almost irreverent.” 

The gorge led to a horseshoe-shaped 
dell encircled by tall bluffs. The spring 
itself, a huge, majestic pool at their 
base, was wreathed in watercress. We 
gathered some for our dinner and hur- 
ried away, almost fearful of the spell 
cast by this magnificent glade. 

Since we had idled so long at lunch, 
Anne decreed that the time had come 
to search out our evening camp, and she 
soon found a choice bar. The kitchen site 
was selected first, and then the scramble 
began for the best bedroll locations. 
Elihu first claimed a particularly lumpy- 
looking section of stones but, on further 
exploration, coveted Anne's location. 
Anne, after driving a crafty bargain with 
him about dishwashing, relinquished her 
site, and then revealed that she had 
spied an even better one for herself at 
the other end of the bar. When everyone 
was more or less satisfied with bedrooms, 
and the ground covers were unfurled, the 
most dreadful trial of the trip began, 
a task requiring strength, endurance, 
stamina and moral fiber: blowing up the 
air mattresses. This labor accomplished 
(and after I stopped gasping like a 
beached whale), we repaired to the river 
with soap and towel for the evening 
bath. Then came the insecticide-anoint- 
ing and a change into clean clothes and 
dry shoes. (Anyone who has never float- 
ed may find it hard to appreciate the sim- 
ple luxury of being able to walk without 
going "squish" at each step.) 

Pete, meanwhile, had gotten the fire 
started, and bedrolls quickly yielded up 
a harvest of bottles: Scotch, bourbon, 
gin, vodka and even two bottles of wine 
for dinner. We look our ease on Elihu's 
disputed furniture, dipped into assorted 
canapes spread out on the folding cock- 
tail tables and sipped cool drinks. Ob- 
viously, a gravel bar can be a very homey 
place. 

Dinner preparations attracted an in- 
terested audience of bugs, including a 
large airborne species that lives for one 
day. This was <ier Tag, naturally. The 
meal was considered a treat, however, 
despite the small misfortune with the 
corn. It came out of the fire with its 
aluminum foil cover glowing like a 
horseshoe fresh from the forge and, 
once unwrapped, presented a similar 
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charred appearance. But fresh air. sev- 
eral strong Scotches, a glass or two of 
burgundy and exercise work wonders 
for the picky appetite. The exercise, as a 
matter of fact, continued throughout 
the meal, since we kept one arm circling 
constantly to swat our flying guests. 

Later, we sat around the dying fire, 
nightcaps in hand, singing a bit, talking 
now and then, but mostly watching the 
night mist seep off the river and the 
sliver of a crescent moon slip as silently 
aeross the sky. Anne sighed contentedly 
as she checked the campsite — all neat 
and tidy— and her not so tidy friends. 
The Coleman lantern was put out, our 
insect visitors vanished and one by one 
we did the same, disappearing into the 
underbrush with flashlight and pajamas 
to change for the night. 

1 wriggled into my sleeping bag and 
looked up at the stars. 1 was relaxed, 
at peace and ready for sleep. Directly 
overhead a whippoorwill on the prowl 
tuned up — whip-poor-will! Then, whip! 
whip! whip! like a poorly grooved rec- 
ord. His friend answered from another 
tree, and they conversed happily for a 
while. I turned my mind to the possibil- 
ities of a silent introduction service for 
whippoorwills, and then the bullfrogs 
started. They sounded large and lone- 
some. A great deal of crunching seemed 
to be going on around the gravel bar as 
people either disappeared into the brush 
or went to the water jug for a final drink. 
I thrashed around, thinking wistfully of 
elanking garbage trucks and other city 
night noises that 1 could sleep through 
tike a baby, when someone crunched 
alongside me. I could make out Elihu's 
silhouette against the stars. “Phsssst!” 
he hissed, “have one of these!"’ He held 
out a small bottle and a glass of water. 
"Sleeping pills,” he explained. "I keep 
them especially for float trips.” 



So came the glorious dawn, and 1 
slept right through it. But the sun was 
soon beating on the gravel, and 1 awoke 
feeling like a loaf in a stone oven. I 
squirmed out. squinting and fumbling 
for sunglasses. As usual, my pre-coffee 
mood was absolutely sinister. Elihu, 
depressingly cheerful, was making the 
rounds of the sleeping bags distributing 
an eye-opener called “Brown "N Serve” 
—orange juice and bourbon. Gripping 
our drinks and trailing folding chairs, 
we gathered under the shade trees, there 
to sit and sip and slyly outwait each 
other on starting breakfast. The morning 
levee was obviously going to be a lengthy 
one. We watched some canoes and john 
boats pass our gravel bar. The Sunday 
river seemed as busy as Route 66. Two 
boys floated by sitting in inner tubes, 
which looked like fun until I remem- 
bered the turtles in the river. 

At last, bacon, eggs, coffee and hot 
sweet rolls were fixed by Bee. After eat- 
ing, we scuffled around the bar, picking 
up and packing up. Mary, who by now 
had lost two lipsticks and a compact, 
sat cross-legged in the middle of her 
air mattress, looking like a puzzled Ve- 
nus rising from a foam of polyethylene 
bags as she tried to gather her scattered 
belongings. Anne organized everyone 
else into helping her and Bee, and soon 
their canoe, neatly packed, was in the 
water and on its way downstream. When 
Elihu and 1 finally pushed off, we waved 
to Mary and Pete, who were still collect- 
ing their laundry from the shrubbery. 

Once on the river, all was serene again. 
The current was wider now, and although 
the trees no longer formed arches their 
outflung branches seemed to hover ca- 
ressingly over the water, making green 
tunnels, through which we paddled near 
the bank. Three white geese sat tranquilly 
on an arching branch and watched us 
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float under, and once we saw a lethal- 
looking water moccasin coiled in the sun 
on a beaver-fcllcd trunk. The sight sent 
us paddling toward the river's center. 
There we floated peacefully, admiring 
billowy clouds drifting over the bluffs. 
We should, at that moment, have been 
looking in the opposite direction. Just 
under the water's surface was a large 
boulder, and before I could even say 
“Elihu!” we were on it — scrunch; in dry 
dock again. “Alice,” said Elihu, “as a 
snag-watcher, you are a failure.” Once 



again the center of the canoe was per- 
fectly in balance and, as the current 
caught us, we turned in the river like a 
weathervane on a church steeple. At 
about the third revolution I went over 
the side — before I was swatted by Elihu’s 
paddle — and pushed and tugged the 
canoe off its roost. As 1 struggled against 
canoe and current in the waist-deep 
water, Mary and Pete floated past, their 
damp laundry spread on the center tarp. 
They waved somewhat smugly. 

Underway again, and marveling at the 
unsinkable qualities of Mr. Spurgeon's 
canoe, we passed a fisherman silting on 
the bank. “Anything happwning?" called 
Elihu. “Not often.” was the laconic re- 
sponse. We overtook the boys in the in- 
ner tubes— by now they were turning a 
vibrant shade of cyclamen pink — and 
asked if they wanted a low. They ad- 
mitted the river was sort of lazy in this 
stretch but decided to continue on their 
own. The current did not stay so good- 
humored for long, however. Already the 

continued 
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How to tell 
when you’ve 
"arrived” 

When you're asked 
to stop by at the 
boss’s house. ..and 
he doesn't mean 
business. 

or 

When you realize 
that Hart Schaffner 
&. Marx lightweight 
clothes are still heavy 
on tailoring details. 


THIS season, men are 
welcoming the "Courageous 
Look" in sportswear— strong 
pattarnings. PolO colorings, 
prominent plaids. Notice, 
particularly, the younger 
man's tropical sportcoat. 
Flatteringly tailored In slim, 
trim lines by Hart Schaffner 
a Marx, it features decisive, 
brilliant strokes against a 
light neutral background. 
From about S60. 




Q. Which dreamboat won the Orange Bowl Regatta? 


A. The one with the seagoin g Thunderbird V-8! 


That salty winner being hoisted clear of 
the water is Mike Wallace's Tiny Tim. 
whose powerful Thunderbird engine 
proved loo much for the 84 other ski 
boats in this year's Orange Bowl classic. 
On the road or planing over Miami's 
blue-green waters. Ford's mighty power 
plant is a tone poem of V-8 performance. 

The landlocked vehicle is available 
with one of six Thunderbird V*8's from 


164 to 425 horsepower. These strong, 
silent engines . . , when mated to one of 
four transmissions. .. make light work of 
those long portages between races. Ford's 
sturdy but supple rear leaf springs help 
make the Ford an outstanding tow car. 
Deep-foam bucket seats, and Ford's 
$10,000,000 ride, deliver captain and crew 
at the next launch site ready to show a 
clean white wake to the rest of the com- 


petition. The way to go to the boat races, 
obviously, is with an all-Ford-powered 
rig. ..the way the winners do! 




MOTOR COMPANY 


If it's Ford-built, it's built for 
performance... total performance 

FORD 

■ MCOO ■ lAIRlAM • <URO ■ THUNUERRIKO 




NOT SO OeNTLY ,c 


scallop-tooth blade... 
the big reason SkilTrimmers 
cut hedges cleaner, faster! 


onlinueJ 

rapid, louder music of fast water could 
be heard. As wc approached a gentle 
bend, t'lihu maneuvered the c.Tnoc into 
the center current to be prepared. W'e 
swept into the wide curve and ahead we 
could sec a narrow and evil-looking kink 
in the river, where the water threw itsclt 
angrily against a sleep and log<hokcd 
bank. 

"Paddle on the port side — hard!” Eli- 
hu instructed. "Ifwc'reswept against that 
bank, we’ll swamp.” That was an un- 
appealing prospect, so we put our backs 
into it and paddled like fury against the 
tugging water. Our efforts were a bit too 
successful. Before we knew it. we hit a 
calmer spot out from the bank, and, 
since wc were still paddling with all our 
might, wc made a nifty and completely 
unexpected U-turn and found ourselves 
aimed back upstream. 

’’That,” Elihu announced, ‘‘is what is 
known as overcompensation." Still flail- 
ing away with my paddle, 1 asked just 
what we were going to do to get out 
of the situation dry. Wc were held by 
the current, and our own paddling ef- 
forts. in one spot, but at least we weren't 
being taken through the rilTle backwards. 
‘‘Hmmmmm," said Elihu. "the time has 
come to get out and walk. Aim for the 
shallow bank." So, with much panting 
and thrashing, wc managed the canoe 
into the sw'ifl but shallow waters, hopped 
out, fought it around, walked it down- 
stream a way into a better launching 
position and hopped back aboard. In- 
stantly wc were seized by the current and 
hurled toward the dreaded bank. We 
bounced off a log broadside, rocking 
wildly, but Mr. Spurgeon's remarkable 
canoe curried us through again, and wc 
soon emerged into calmer waters, a bit 
unstrung but not upset. 

Wc caught up with the others and be- 
gan the search for a lunch bar, Elihu 
found an unusual one of sand, opposite 
a brooding, lichen-spotted bluff. There 
we waded into the chill waters to cool 
off, watching nosy minnows nibble at 
our ankles. Bee scooped up craytish from 
the gravel bottom, later cooked them 
and pronounced them delicious. Elihu 
discreetly snatched all the available cush- 
ions and. arranging a pashalike cozy 
corner in the shade, had a nap. We un- 
folded our camp stools in the dappled 
water and ate sitting there, as Anne ad- 
monished us to eat everything so there 
wouldn’t be leftovers. We almost suc- 
ceeded in making her happy. The inner- 
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Skil's scallop teeth grip and hold 
branches so cutter bar can slice 'em 
clean. Branches are never chewed or 
torn. The extra long blade cuts a 
14 'Vi 6" swath through the thickest 


foliage . . , ten times faster than snip, 
snip, snipping away by hand. Avail- 
able in deluxe and heavy duty models. 
See them both at hardware, lumber 
and garden dealers. Under $40. 


Do many other jobs around the yard, too! 

Skil Shrub and Grass Shears with exclusive scissor-action 
blades do twice as many yard jobs as rotary blade tools. 

Clip flush to trees, walls; trim along walks. Even shape 
shrubs and bushes. Safe, scissor-action blades can't throw 
stones or dirt. Deluxe 
and heavy duty 
models. Under $40. 

Roller handle 
for stand up 
use extra. 


SML 

POWE TOO LS 



Prices slightly higher in Canada 




NOT SO GENTLY lominucd 



SAM SNEAD-A FORTREL MAN 
IN HIS GLEN OAKS SLACKS 


It's Slam min' Sammy Snead in his handsome Sam Snead 
slacks superbly styled by Glen Oaks; in a BUR-MIL fabric 
by Burlington Men's Wear, of Fprtrel polyester and rayon , 
Fortrel refuses wrinkles and creases . . . adds fresh, trim 
resilience In handsome shadow patterns, checks and 
stripes. Sizes 28-44, short, regular, long; a range of more 
than 10 fashion colors About $1 1 . At fine stores everywhere, 
Celanese Corporation of America, N.Y. 36 

Celantsr* it • 


i"' l-orirt-l' 


Fortrel polyester ... a ^ contemporary fiber 


lube floaters drificd by, now a deep puce 
hue. and waved limply. Overcome by 
languor, we lingered on our bar. rcluc- 
lant to make the start that would end 
the trip. 

Back in the ever-widening river, the 
signs of civilization on the banks were 
now more frequent. The .sudden scent of 
cows wafted across as we passed a farm: 
the sound of voices as we drifted by a 
camp. The patient and apparently al- 
ways disappointed fishermen were now 
more numerous. We continued down- 
ward, past the scarred faces of looming 



Two husky paddicrscan make it from Akers to 
Round Spring in a little under three hours, but 
it is much more fun to float down in two days. 


bluffs and leaning trees whose trailing 
leaves stroked the water, while the im- 
mense shadows cast by a dying sun made 
twilight shapes on the water. Wc round- 
ed a curve, the three canoes hitched com- 
panionably together, and saw ahead, 
arching like a cal’s back across the river, 
the bridge that marked Round Spring 
and the journey's end. We passed the 
conflux of Sinkin’ Creek, aptly named 
because at one point it goes under- 
ground. then gets bored in the dark and 
reappears to meet the limpid Current 
River. Wc also passed the inner-tube 
boys, looking ready to be served up with 
drawn butter. The raucous stutter of an 
outboard motor, the first we had heard 
since the float began, shattered the peace. 
Reluctantly we look to our paddles to 
edge across to the takeout point. 

Orville stood on the river bank, a long 
shadow in the lowering sun. pleased to 
see his canoes returning safely to the 
fold. “Anything happen?” he asked, as 
W'C crunched ashore. “Not often.” 1 
replied. end 
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two feet deep in comfort 


Jarman does not merely design shoes, manufacture them and offer them fur 
sale. Every Jarman style is first wear’tested for comfort. This means that the 
original model is actually worn under ordinary day-to-day conditions, is checked 
and adjusted and altered until, when finally approved for production. 



it has a wonderful “friendliness of fit" you just can't get in other shoes. 
See your Jarman dealer for a wide selection of shoes for every occasion — 
all wear-tested to put you “two feet deep in comfort.” 


Jarman shoes available at Jarman dealers and Jarman stores 
throughout the country. Also Jarman Jrs. for boys. 
(Prices slightly higher in the West.} 
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Quality and Service 


You u ill enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Sunday evening on ABC Television 



FROM COAST TO COAST 
YOU’RE ALWAYS NEAR A 
FIRESTONE TIRE EXPERT! 


The Firestone Deluxe Champion (iliustraceJ) carries a Guarantee fur the life 
(if the original tread against defects in workmanship and materials, PLUS a 
24-MONTH GUARANTEE against road hazards with replacements prorated 
on tread wear. 


The peace of mind rhat people associate with owning Firestone 
tires is guaranteed by 60,000 Firestone Dealers and Stores through- 
out the United States and Canada. Guaranteed, too. by the tire 
experts who serve you; reputable local businessmen, uniquely 
qualified by experience to sell you e.vactly the right tire for your 
needs, mount it correctly, service it to give you maximum mileage 
and to handle your tire problems whenever or wherever they may 
arise. Most important, your peace of mind is assured by Firestone 
(jthiliiy. Firestone tires arc preprored in millions of miles of exhaustive 
tests every year. See the experts at your neighborhood Firestone 
Dealer or Store when you need tires. Charge them if you like. 
You know what yon re getting u hen you buy Pirestone. 


New 

Revere 

Reflex Electric 
Compact 
Movie 
Camera 



You can own the new Revere 8mm Movie Camera for much less than you'd 
ever expect to pay for a fine camera. It is so compact you can tuck it into 
a packet or handbag. Vet it's equipped with every feature you need to 
make expert movies-without guesswork! The Revere Compact runs and 
runs and runs on batteries. You don't need to wind it. You don't guess at 
exposures. The electric eye automatically chooses the ideal setting. No 
need to focus the fine f/1.8 lens; everything is sharp from closeup to 
infinite distance. See-through-the-lens reflex viewer gives you perfect 
pictures: what you see, you get. You'll have to examine the new Revere 
Reflex Electric Compact to believe it! Do it today-for greater movies! 



Revere sm 

A suasioiARv OF hHComnwY 



HORSE RACmG / Whitney Tower 


The case of the curious colt 


Suddenly the Derby has become a 
three-horse race, thanks to 
a nosy, nervous youngster 

A ftcr the first 38 runnings of the Wood 
'' Memorial, no fewer than six of its 
winners went on to win the Kentucky 
Derby a few weeks later. These six — 
Gallant Fox, Twenty Grand. Johns- 
town. Count Fleet, Hoop Jr. and As- 
sault — have made the mile-and-an- 
cighlh Wood the No. 1 training ground 
(Hialeah's Flamingo is second with five) 
of Derby winners among all the major 
winter and spring stakes on our racing 
calendar. 

Last week at Aqueduct many among 
the 58,064 present were convinced that 
the 3yih Wood, won by Greentrcc 
Stable's No Robbery, had produced a 
seventh alumnus (and first since Assault 
in 1 946) capable of bringing off this en- 
viable double. No Robbery, a son of 
Swaps out of the speedy Bimelech mare 
Bimlette, is now undefeated, with five 
wins, only one less than Candy Spots. 
If both take this record with them to the 
post at Churchill Downs on May 4 it 
will be the first time in the 89 Kentucky 
Derbies that the field can boast two un- 
beaten colts. 

Grccntrec is not pinning all its hopes 
on No Robbery. His stablcmate. Outing 
Class (winner of last summer's Hopeful 
at Saratoga), runs in this week's Blue 
Grass Stakes at Kecneland. and if both 
start m the Derby they will provide own- 
ers John Hay Whitney and .Mrs. Charles 
Shipman Payson with an almost ideal 
double-barreled offensive against Candy 
Spots and Never Bend. No Robbery has 
tremendous speed from the gate and 
loves to run on the front end — for what 
distance nobody knows yet. Outing 
Class, on the other hand, comes from 
way back. He is capable of running 
down all but the very stouthearted in 
the stretch. 

No Robbery is a beautiful bay, of 
about average size, who looks much 


more like the Bimelcchs than like Swaps. 
But he is a curious colt — so much so, in 
fact, that his curiosity might have cost 
hint victory in the Wood if sheer cla.ss 
hadn't pulled him through. What he 
does is gawk at things, anything -pco- 
ple, tractors, flagpoles, grass, maybe 
even the tote board. After the Wood 
was over. Jockey John Rotz said, "He 
must have seen everything there was to 
sec at Aqueduct.” 

Quickly out of the gate in the 10- 
horse field. No Robbery and George D. 
Widencr's Crewman sped the first half 
mile together in 46'5. "If Shoe IShoe- 
maker, aboard Crewman] hadn't taken 
back at that point,” said Rotz, "I would 
have. Neither of us wanted a iwo-horsc 
speed duel.” Shoe did take back, or 
rather Crewman did, and so abruptly 
did he quit that if Shoemaker had had 
his car parked by the half-mile pole he 
could have made a quick getaway 
through Saturday's heavy traflic. Crew- 
man linully finished ninth. 

Meanwhile No Robbery had things 
his way, or mostly so. It was his first 
race around two turns, and therefore he 
may be excused for being very green. On 
the first turn he couldn't very well bear 
out because Crewman held him in. But 
once in front all alone he got playful. 
"He was trying to veer out most of the 
way," said Rotz, "He looks at the center 
field, pricks his cars and throws his head 
all over the place,” The payoff came on 
the final turn, when No Robbery veered 
toward the middle of the track, losing a 
good four lengths in the process and al- 
lowing Patrice Jacobs’ Bonjour to come 
through on the rail, Rotz. who had been 
tugging frantically on his left rein the 
whole trip, now went to bat right-handed 
with his whip, and No Robbery managed 
to win over Bonjour by two and a half 
lengths without brushing off any spec- 
tators on the outside rail. His time: a 
very good 1 :49'i. 

Generally when a horse veers out per- 
sistently in his races it means something 
is hurting him. Both Rotz and Trainer 


John Gaver .say their colt is fine, and 
certainly No Robbery walked off to his 
barn w ithout taking a bad step. This trait 
can also be blamed on lack of c-xperience, 
or it could be that the colt has a tender 
mouth. Oddly, he sticks close to the in- 
side rail in his morning works at Bel- 
mont. and in winter training at Aiken, 
S.C. he never treated the Carolina pines 
with the roguish suspicion that he turns 
on the Aqueduct tractors and bettors. 
In any case, in his first race against de- 
cent opposition No Robbery demon- 
strated that he docs possess class. Wheth- 
er this will prove to be stronger than 
curiosity w hen the colt gets a peek at the 
frantic goings-on in the Churchill Downs 
infield is interesting to contemplate. 

Sluggish tune-up 

The day before the Wood, Never Bend 
got his first tune-up since the March 2 
Flamingo. He was not very impressive 
in winning the seven-furlong Forerunner 
at Kecneland by a meager one length 
(in l;22^i) over something called Blaze 
Starr (that's the horse, not the stripper). 
"It was not one of his best races,” said 
his owner. Captain Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, "but he did what he had to." Never 
Bend will get one more pre-Derby race, 
either in this week's Stepping Stone 
(seven furlongs at Churchill Downs) or 
in the mile Derby Trial just four days be- 
fore the big one. Candy Spots will go in 
the Trial or have no prep race at all. 
From the way Guggenheim talks it seems 
likely that Never Bend w ill pick the Trial. 
But, said Guggenheim, "Quoting the 
President. 1 would have to say. ‘it's not 
quite time to make a judgment on that.’ 
Anyway it depends entirely on what we 
think is best for our horse. We'll meet 
Candy Spots all right, but why should 
v^c necessarily care about meeting him 
before the Derby? The Derby will be 
tough enough.” 

Tough, yes, and with No Robbery 
poking his curious nose into the act, 
that two-horse Derby has acquired a 
triangular look. end 
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PATENTED* 
NEW SAFETY- 
SHOULDER 



makes your driving safer 



C>ELITE 


An extra tread rib built down over the 
shoulder of the new Dunlop Elite pre- 
mium nylon tire brings you smoother, 
more positive driving control than ever 
before possible! The tire rides smoothly 
and safely up and over pavement edges, 
ridges, and ocher hazards without the 
usual wheel-wrenching jolt. Helps in cor- 
nering, too . . . keeping constant traction 
in fast turns. It's an amazing tire... and 
so new it's patented. Ask your Dunlop tire 
dealer for a demonstration, You’ll find 
him in the Yellow Pages. 

•Patent #3.024.825 

DUNLOP 

TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION • BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Dunlop, known 'round the world for 
quality tires and sporting goods. 



A chancy way to win 


T ournament bridge players contend 
quite rightly (hat theirs is a game of 
skill. Toward the close of a major team 
championship, however, when only the 
most skillful have survived, the lucky 
bounce may decide who gets the silver- 
ware. Throughout the final rounds of 
the recent Vanderbilt Cup matches, Al- 
vin Roth often gazed at the ceiling— 
but not to seek inspiration. He was 
beseeching the favors of fortune. His 
prayers were heard, for Roth’s team — 
captained by Clifford Russell, with Wil- 
liam Seamon, Harry Harkavy, Mrs. 
Edith Kemp and Albert Weiss — won 
this most historic of all bridge trophies 
in a playoff, and fortune helped on the 
hand below. It was played in a semifinal 
match against Sidney Silodor, Norman 
Kay. John Crawford and George Rapcc. 

In one room where the hand was being 
contested, Seamon watched the bidding 
move to six spades and then doubled. 
The contract was defeated by 500 points, 
but Seamon was quick to apologize to 


Bofh sides NORTH 

vulnerable 4 ^ 6 5 3 ^ 
,/ra/... y K 10 6 4 
♦ J 7 5 
^ A K 


WEST EAST 

4 A J 10 9 44 

VJ983 VQ752 

♦ 4 ♦ Q3 

4J863 4 (j 10 7542 


NORTH 

IXoy) 

PAHS 

1 V 
3 ♦ 

5 ♦ 

PASH 


SOUTH 

4 K (i 7 

V A 

♦ AK 10 9862 

4 9 


KA.ST SOUTH WEST 

[Rnlh) {SHodor) {Seamon) 

PASS I ♦ PA.H.S 

PAS.S I 4 PASS 

PASS 4 N.T. PASS 

PASS 6 ^ HOttBEE 

PASH PAHS 


his partner for doubling. South might 
have decided to try six no trump, a con- 
tract that couid have been defeated only 
by a club lead from West. So, the cham- 
pions-to-bc prospered in spite of the 
double at that table. 

A little later, in another room, Rus- 
sell and Harkavy had the offensive hands, 
and a quirk in the bidding led them to 
a successful slam. It went: 


NORTH RAST 

{Ruaell) {Crawford) 
PASS PASS 

2 N.T. PASS 

4 .fi l)OUBl.K 

6 • PASS 


.SOUTH WKST 

{Harkavy) {Rapee) 

2 4* PASS 

3 ♦ PASS 

4 « PA.SS 

PASH PA.SS 


*ArliJicial f.id, forcing for one round 


Because of the artificial opening bid, 
spades were — fortunately— never men- 
tioned by North-South. Crawford’s 
double asked Rapee to lead clubs, and 
accidentally steered West away from the 
leads that could set the contract, namely, 
the ace of spades, followed by a small 
spade. Nor did Rapee have the benefit 
of hearing spade bids from both North 
and South, bids that would have led 
him to discover the spade leads himself. 

At six diamonds Harkavy won the 
opening club lead and pulled trumps. 
He then led the heart ace and crossed 
over to the dummy with the diamond 
jack. The king of hearts and the high 
club provided two discards for his two 
small spades, and a trick was conceded 
only to the ace of spades. 

The score of 1,370 points, added to 
the 500 points gained in the other room, 
gave the Russell team 18 International 
Match Points. Its final winning margin 
over the Silodor team was only 12 IMPS. 
Thus, this hand, swinging as it did on 
South's willingness to open with the 
artificial two-club bid, enabled Russell's 
team to lake the match and move on to 
its championship. end 
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HOCKEY Rex MacLeod 



Dregs from the 
cup that enriches 


TORONTO'S OAVE KEON TAKES A VfCTORT SWIG OF CHAMPAGNE 


Postseason play for the Stanley Cup can bring 
suspense and upsets, but this year all it proved 
was that the champions were really champion 


"T“hc trouble with most professional 
* sports is that their sponsors don't 
know when to stop. And as long as the 
fans keep crowding up to the box office 
to see postseason games, ihev arc not 
likely to learn. The regular National 
Hockey l.eaguc season of 70 games per 
team - a heavy enough schedule in itself 
- ended nearly a month ago with the 
emergence of Coach Punch Imlach's To- 
ronto Maple l.eafs as the virtually undis- 
puted champion. But because New York's 
great owner-coach-player Lester Patrick 
got the notion some 40 years ago of using 
an old challenge cup presented by Lord 
Stanley as an excuse for extending the 
hockey season well into the baseball sea- 
son, the l.eafs had to win theircluimpion- 
ship all over again. 

They did it with consummate ease in 
w hat proved one of the least suspenseful 
cup scries in years. The Toronto team, 
efficient and cautious much of the time, 
tough and aggressive when they had to 
be. required only five games to elimi- 
nate Monircul's Canadiens. and only 
five more to dispose of the [Detroit Red 
Wings, who should never have been in 
the finals anyway. 

Despite League President C larence 


Campbell's sturdy insistence that “there 
is more excitement generated during the 
Stanley Cup pluyolTs than there is dur- 
ing the rest of the season." the players 
were as matter-of-fact as a platoon of 
stixrkbrokers performing routine chores 
around the exchange, with the fans 
watching dutifully but silently like sight- 
seers at an art gallery. 

“There wasn't a tough game in the 
whole series," said Imlach's niillion- 
dollar forward, Frank Mahovlich. “1 
thought it was a specially quiet series 
during the first four games, w ith nobody 
going all-out." Moody and seemingly 
indifferent. Mahovlich himself played so 
listlessly that he was booed by Toronto 
fans in a downtown victory parade. 

•‘I didn't think it was so quiet down 
where I was." said the Leafs' scarred and 
ageless goalie. Johnny Bower. "With 
that Ciordie Howe firing bullets at me all 
night long, I kept wondering if one of 
them was going to take my head off." 

Gordie was working hard. At 35. the 
former captain and now assistant coach 
of the Red Wings is the most respected 
player in the league and. in the opinion 
of many, its ablest. As Bovver's testimony 
indicates, he was a formidable player 


throughout the scries, on the ice about 
SO' of the time in the final game. But, 
hard as he tried. Gordie could not do it 
alone, and there seemed to be no one 
else. The Red Wings had cornea long way 
through the season on a kind of youthful 
exuberance. But in a determination to 
play it safe for Uic Stanley Cup. Coach 
Sid Abel had removed much of the ex- 
citement by dropping from the team his 
lire-and-brimstone defenseman, I lowie 
Young, the top penally gatherer of 
all time, after the second game of the 
series. 

“We tried." said a weary Ciordie Howe 
when the last game of the series was over, 
“but it was like growling against thun- 
der." A personal ovation from the To- 
ronto crowd Was the only triumph he 
could bring home out of the series. 

“The Leafs." conceded his teammate 
Bill Gadsby in the locker room some- 
time later, “are a good hockey team. 
But." the veteran defenseman added, 
“they're also the luckiest bunch in the 
league. They stole two games from us on 
ridiculous breaks." 

Punch Imlach's rejoinder to this kind 
of criticism might well be a quiet. “Still, 
we got the games, and they counted/’ 
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Yes, Joe, 

there was 
a 

Jim Beam 

And he gave his name to 
Beam Bourbon — tlie 
bourbon watched over 
by the Beam family 
for six generations. Jacob 
Beam started it all 168 
years ago. Today the 
same Beam family 
still makes the lighter, 
smoother bourbon that 
Jacob created. Have a 
taste of rhc World’s 
I'incst Bourbon Since 1795. 



HOCKEY 

T\no Stanley Cups in two years anJ a 
league championship in one of them sug- 
gests that Toronto's current supremacy 
in the NHL is no fluke. "They were the 
strongest team alt through the season." 
said Boston's Milt Schmidt last week. 
"I picked them all the way." 

Not e'cryone was willing to gi\e the 
Leafs that much credit. Some suggested 
that the emergence of the relatively col- 
orless Toronto team is simply an indica- 
tion that big league hockey is becoming 
a feeble facsimile of its former self. 7 hey 
guestion Imlach's use of a two-goalie 
system, which they claim is risky at best, 
and they criticize both of the goalies in- 
volved: ancient Johnny Bower, who was 
a veteran of 13 years in pro hockey be- 
fore he even signed up with the Leafs, 
and Don Simmons, who was considered 
incompetent and dropped to the minors 
by the lowly Boston Bruins two years 
ago. I hc answer to this is Bower and 
Simmons somehow managed all season 
to slop shots, 

The detractors point to the poor show- 
ing of the Leafs' tottering defenseman 
Allan Stanley, to the routine perform- 
ances of forwards like Cieorge Arm- 
strong. Dick DulT. Billy Harris and Bob- 
by Nevin. They scolY at the moody Ma- 
hovlich and claim that hddie Shack, a 
Ranger reject, has a flair for arousing 
the crowd but never docs much else. 
’1‘hey snort at Imlach's purchase of an 
old Chicago retread named Eddie Lil/cii- 
berger. ^'et the Leafs scored goals and 
won games. 

"There's nothing unusual in the Leafs' 
success," says Punch Imlach. the man 
most responsible for it. "We have bal- 
ance. We have the best center in hockey 
in Dave Kcon. Wc have the best old pro 
who ever played in Bower. And wc work 
harder and practice longer than any of 
the other clubs." 


"Their skating is exceptional." said 
C Uicago's Rudy Pilous, the coach of 
the team the l eafs pushed out of lirst 
place. "They're big and they're strong 
and they wear you down. After three 
periods against that kind of play, any 
other team gels tired and begins to make 
mistakes. Thai's when the Leafs start to 
take over. I don't admire their style. 
It wouldn't sell any tickets in some rinks. 
But it is elTectivc.” 

Refreshing quaff 

Toronto's elTcctivcncss was most ap- 
parent throughout the season and the 
playoffs in the performance of 23-ycar- 
okl Dave Kcon. Unlike the Red Wings' 
flashy and colorful 't'oung. who collects 
crowds and penalties with an equal flair. 
Kcon is so well behaved that he spent 
only two minutes in the penalty box all 
season. Me skates so smoothly that he 
iseasily overlooked on the ice. 'I'ci. when 
an important goal is needed. Keon slips 
in lo score it. as he did twice in the 
final Stanley Cup game. When Imlach 
needs a man on the power play, he sends 
in Kcon. When he wants a penalty killer. 
Kcon is it. 

Por Keon and for the Maple Leafs, 
the rewards for this kind of hockey come, 
not in spectacular headlines and color 
stories, but in games won. In the anti- 
climax of Stanley C up play against an 
erratic and unbalanced opponent, such 
hockey makes for a dull series. But if the 
fans don't mind — and the full houses in 
Detroit and C hicago over the last weeks 
seemed to indicate that they don't — 
neither do the players. 

For Dave Keon. Punch Imlach and 
their fellow businessmen on the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, eflicienl hockey last week 
meant a refreshing quatT of champagne 
from Lord .Stanley '.s coveted cup and the 
even more refreshing loot (S36.(XK). to be 
divided among the winning players) that 
goes with It. cNo 



WORTHY OF YOUR TRUST 



Thrift like this is nothing new sport like this is nothing new 



Chevy II Nova Super Sport Convertible 

but both in one car . . . that is new 


A happy combination? N’o doubt about it 
from the way these Chevy 11 Super Sports 
are catching on. □ Under the hood you’ve 
got a peppery 6-cylin(ler engine. Smooth, 
dependable, eager to do about everything 
but run through a gallon of gas. (From the 
way it nurses the stuff, in fact, you’re likely 
to suspect that it goes around ruaking its 
own.) □ With this goes our Super Sport 
package*— front bucket seats, all-vinyl trim, 


CHEVY n 


SUPER SPORTS 



THE MAKE MORE PEOPLE DEPEND ON 


special instrument cluster, sports-minded 
styling accents and (with Powerglide* trans- 
mission) a floor-mounted range selector. The 
package comes on either convertible or hard- 
top. Either way you’ve got a spruce easy- 
handling machine that gives you plenty of 
ginger— without a lot of needless ginger- 
bread. Check it out at your dealer’s. . . . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. ^Optional at extra cont. 





Wherever in the world you travel 
>"Oiire better off with Pan Am 
—world’s most experienced airline! 

(See your Pan Am Travel Agent) 



Honolulu, Tokyo, Istanbul, Paris— typical ports-of-call for 50,000 'Round tlic World passengers last year 



TENNIsZ/van/r Deford 



Tony Roche is only 17 and fresh off the farm, but already he has the 
faraway look of Lew Hoad and a nearly complete bag of tennis tricks 


It was 5° below zero in Philadelphia 
* the last time Australia’s Tony Roche 
flew in with a bag and four rackets to 
play in a U.S. tennis tournament. Bun- 
dled up in a borrowed polo coat three 
sizes too big for him, the young Aus- 
tralian looked at that point like what, 
in simple fact, he is— a 1 7-year-old kid 
a long way from home. But stripped 
down to sunburn, muscles and tennis 
shorts, Anthony Dalton Roche has an- 
other. more distinctive look — that of the 
hottest tennis prospect to come out of 
Australia since 1 952, when two other 17- 


year-olds — Lew Hoad and Ken Rose- 
wall— slashed their way through adult 
competition. 

With Rod Laver lost to the pros and 
their Davis Cup invincibility threatened 
for the first time in years, the Aussies 
have named Roche and two 18-year- 
olds, John Newcoinbe and Owen Da- 
vidson, along with 20-year-old Ken 
Fletcher, to their new four-man Official 
Overseas Team. Last month the team 
left on a wandering trip that will carry 
Tony through three continents, 18 coun- 
tries and enough tennis to make any 

ConllnaeJ 
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An Auss/e for the future 


’ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 

114 cities 
80 countries 
.6 continents . . . 
stop in any time 

Vuu can start out dost* to home . , . 
leave the U.S. from an)- one of 
15 cities. Your Pan Am ’Rouud-thc- 
^V■orld ticket will cost as little 
as S1253*, Jet economy fare. 
Travel in a group ol 1.5 or more 
people for only 8913* Jet economy 
Group fare. 

You can fl\- u7«'rr ) nu want to 
fl\ . ii.7icii you watit to fly, because 
Pan Am gives \ou tlie widest 
choice of flights, routings and 
tlostinatioiis the world over. 

For c.xample. only Pan Am flies 
Jets direct li'om the U.S. to your 
choice of 21 European cities. 

N’earlv twice as many flights as 
any otlier airline! From Europe, 
you can fly Pan .Am Jets tiirough 
tlie Middle East, on to the Orient 
and across the Pacific to Hawaii 
and home again. Or circle the globe 
in tlie other direction, starting 
with Hawaii. W'hicluner wav vou 
go, take as long as a year . . . 
stop over wherever s ou like 
along the wav. No extra fare! 

You travel with veteran U.S. 

Jet cress'S— men who bas e been 
(rained to U.S. standards, highest 
in the world. You enjoy cuisine bv 
the incomparable Maxim’s of Paris 
with either an economy Rainbow 
or first-class President Special 
ticket. .And you can stop in at 
anv one of hundreds of Pan Am 
offices throughout the ssorld and 
feel as mucfi at home as you do 
anysvhere in the U.S.A. 

•From Vew York. 

FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 


TENNIS continued 



This shape, the villager 
A-frame, is the best thing that 
ever happened to a girl. It opens 
new frontiers in freedom, 
elegance and ease. And the 
FortrelS* polyester and cotton 
blend keeps it permanently 
civilized. (Ironing is uncivilized 
. . . old-hat.) Country heather 
shades of light Olive, Red, or 
Blue. Sizes 6 to 16. 

About eighteen dollars at good 
stores and college shops 



1407 Broadway, New York 



It pays to learn this 
lesson early: Quaker 
State Motor Oil keeps 
your car on the road, 
out of the repair shop, 
and saves you money, 
Refined only froml0055 
pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, years- 
ahead Quaker State is 
the best engine life pre- 
server. Every car per- 
forms better with 
Quaker State, Insist on 
it by name. 


QUAKER STATE 
OtL REFINING CORPORATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


l7-ycar-old grow up a little faster on the 
court. When he reaches the U.S. late in 
August, he may even be ready to make 
a debut in the style of the young Rose- 
wall. who beat top-seeded Vic Seixas in 
their first meeting. 

Of course, the Aussies are not quite 
counting on Tony for that kind of fire- 
works yet. They don't think he'll be their 
best player for another two years, when 
he'll be a ripe old 1 9. But no one who 
has seen Roche fails to compare him fav- 
orably with the other great Aussies at 
his age. Roche already has a complete 
tennis game and, moreover, he has what 
one observer terms "that faraway Hoad 
look." It effectively mirrors his detached 
dedication to a game that already is 
much more than a game to him. 

Like any kid in any block. Tony Roche 
has an interest in things like girls and 
rock 'n' roll, but the interest is casual. 
Basically his mind is as single-hued as a 
white-on-white necktie, and the hue is 
all tennis. Already it has made him both 
a world traveler and a high school drop- 
out. but it is only the former fact that 
impresses him. "Quitting school doesn’t 
matter," he says. “If I don't make it in 
tennis, I just go back to the farm." 

The farm is near Tarcutta. New South 
Wales — population 682 — where Tony 
spent the first I6 years ofhis life, before, 
chaperoned by an older sister, he moved 
to Sydney to work for Dunlop. His fa- 
ther works nearly 24 hours a day at two 
jobs, fanning and running a butcher 
shop. Tony works part time— four days 
a week - and plays tennis six. 

Roche had just won the M iami Orange 
Bow l tournament from the world's top 
junior players when he came up to Phil- 
adelphia last winter. The Indoor Invita- 
tional there was his first U.S. showing 
against the best men's competition. It 
was a tough way to start — Roche had 
never even batted a ball around indoors 
before — but he practiced a day and then 
thrashed Mike Green 6-2. 6-3 before 
losing to Whitney Reed in the semifinals. 
Almost before he was through routing 
Green, thcamalcur promoters were after 
him to appear in their tournaments. Tony 
and his partner, Geoff Pollard, finally 
agreed to go on to a tournament in Mary- 
land the following week, but suddenly 
and without explanation, Roche instead 
flew to Florida for respite in the sun. 

Actually, a pulled stomach muscle 
kept him from performing anywhere, but 
before that happened Roche's whims 
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caused a lol of plans to be changed and 
a lol of people to be upset. Said Pol- 
lard apologetically to a Philadelphian; 
"Please, don't think all Australians are 
always like this." 

-At base. Tony Roche is a nice, appeal- 
ing young man with both a good wit and 
an agile mind when he lowers the faraway 
Hoad look. But he is far from convinced 
that his friend Pollard's arguments against 
a tennis life are valid. "Sure." says Pol- 
lard. “it may sound good to a boy at 14 
to quit school and work with a sporting 
goods company and just play tennis, but 
how docs that sound when you're 34'? 
There must be 10 boss who quit school 
every year for tennis. But what odds! 
Why. there can't be even one of those a 
year W’ho will really last," 

For some time now. Tony Roche has 
been determined to make the best of 
those odds. Tony began playing tennis 
lirsl when he was only 1 1 — on the farm 
w ith his father and by himself, trying to 
hit numbers that he had written in green 
chalk on a barn wall. When he was 13 
some city coaches, scouting the hinter- 
lands. found him and brought him to 
Sydney for Country Week. In the first 
round of that annual event. Roche played 
on the center court in White City Sta- 
dium— which is something like opening 
at the Palace. He promptly closed. 0-6, 
but in another year he had improved 
enough to win the tournament, 

Now a broad-shouldered 5 feet 10 
and 167 pounds. Tony is physically 
somewhere between Hoad and I aver 
and. like the latter, he is left-handed. 
Mis serve conjures up visions of Neale 
Fraser's for anyone who has seen them 
both. "Although." says Whitney Reed, 
"it docs have a tendency to fall a little 
short." 

Although Tony did not win his lirst 
grown-up U.S. tournament, he did win 
the crowd. There was, for instance, the 
extraordinary backhand that few who 
watched in Philadelphia will ever for- 
get. With Reed at match point. Roche 
made one seemingly impossible return 
with this stroke that left Reed stranded 
in mid-court like a man in a bus station 
without any clothes on. The American 
dropped his racket and just stood for at 
least 30 seconds, dumfounded and fas- 
cinated. It was not just the exuberance of 
the moment that caused some of the 
spectators watching Roche to say it was 
the best tennis shot of all time. It may 
well have been. In any ease, it made the 
fact that Roche lost the match on the 
next point almost incidental. end 
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. The interior geometry (roundness) 
of the FIRST FLIGHT golf ball is greatly 
superior to that of any other golf ball we 
have examined and the only one that has a 
perfectly true center. ^ 




This un-retouched X-ray of the five 
top selling $1.25 golf balls shows why 
Steel Power Center 
is the “greatest success in golf ball 

h i sto ry" . (To anyone with X-ray equipment: See for yourself ! 

X-ray First Flight and any other golf balls and tell your friends what you find.) 



...PLAY THE BIG WINNER! 



AVAILACLE IN 
THREE COMPRESSIONS! 

Ptcit the comprettlon that b«sl 
fuitt your game! 954- for low 
handicaps; 90-1- for average 
golfers; 60-h for senior players. 
Lower compression gives greeter 
durability and is more play- 
able in cool weather. 


CHATTANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 

SOLD ONLY IN GOLF PROFESSIONAL SHOPS 



THE RIFLE CALLED DAISY 

The BB gun Americans remember fondly from their youth is still going strong, watched 
over by a remarkable man, Cass Hough (below^ and produced by a unique organization 



BY JOE DAVID BROWN 


B illy ihc Kid. so ihey say. shot his first man when he was 
l2yearso/i<. I must have been more precocious than 
Billy, because I potted my first victim in a back alley on a 
frosty Christmas morning when I was only 6. His name 
was Mr. Gene Illlard, and he was a genial, vvell-upholstcrcd 
man who parted his hair in the middle and drove a Mar- 
mon roadster that had a horn that looted How Dry / Am. 
1 admired Mr. Kllard, and l‘ve never been quitcccrtain why 
I shot him. .Maybe it was because 1 was delirious with joy 
and pride and would have done anything to call attention 
to my brand-new nickel-plated rifle that smelled of ncatV 
foot oil and rattled w ilh 350 shots. It may simply have been 
that I had an unripe sense of humor and found Mr. HI lard's 
rotund rear an irresistible target w hen I camestalkingup the 
alley and saw him bending over, burning trash. Anyway, 
on a sudden impulse. I let him have it. 

Men must have had tougher hides back in those tran- 
quil days; maybe they just weren't so jumpy. Mr. Ellard 


didn't flinch, cry out or even seem particularly startled. He 
straightened up slowly, looked me over musingly and, ig- 
noring my grin, which was getting weaker all the time, 
walked over and held out his hand for my rifle. When I 
handed it over he cocked it, backed up a few feel, took cas- 
ual aim and shot me in the right leg a little above the knee. 
Then, while I jumped up and down on one leg and made 
hiccuping noises as 1 tried to catch my breath, he handed 
me back my rifle and said pleasantly. *‘O.K., buddy, now 
watch where you go pointing that thing." 

It was the only lesson in gun handling 1 ever had as a 
boy, and for a long time afterward I fell hot around the 
ears when I recalled that 1 needed il. In those days, when 
the world was in order and everybody knew his place in it. 
it was taken for granted that by the time a boy was given 
his first Daisy air rifle he had enough sense not to shoot 
people, songbirds, fruit on the vine or the two lazy mules 
belonging to Louie the iceman. Neither was there any non- 
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sense about teaching a boy to shoot. He was handed the 
long, narrow box with the lamiliar Daisy target on it and 
usually told nothing except. "Don't shoot toward the 
house." A Daisy was a simple puzzle a normal boy was 
supposed to figure out for himscir. It also was believed to 
have a salubrious effect on his character. As Jack Holt 
said, as he looked out level-eyed from the Daisy ads in The 
Youih's Coinpuniim, "The boy who aims straight usually 
hits the target, not only in the field, but in everything he 
undertakes in life." 

Owning a Daisy became terribly important to a boy at 
about the time he was learning to keep his shirttail in. Writ- 
ers often recall with lender amusement the thrill of a boy's 
first kiss or his first pair of long pants. In the quiet part of 
the country where I grew up. most boys usually found one 
of these things disappointing and the other embarrassing. A 
real, memorable, intoxicating thrill of boyhood was aiming 
a Daisy for the first time and actually hitting something. Tin 
cans and sycamore balls were good targets for beginners, 
and so were sparrows if you could find one that was too 
preoccupied or dumb to duck. A boy usually was acknowl- 
edged an expert shot after he bagged his first redheaded 
woodpecker, which we called peckerwoods. Peckerwoods 
were the ibex and chamois of the bird kingdom. Not only 
did they prefer to forage in the tops of tall trees, out of BB- 
shot range, they also seemed to be all feathers and whit- 
leathcr. Sometimes when a peckerwood was peppered with 
BBs he merely ruffled his feathers and kept on circling a 
tree, pecking away. 

The champion pcckerwood-sialker in my section of town 
was a pale, skinny, towhaired little boy with faded blue 
eyes and white eyelashes named Alvin Pinson. Alvin didn't 
have much social standing, because he lived down by the 
creek, wore overalls and had a single-shot Daisy, which he 
got as a premium for selling Cloverinc salve. But when he 
lifted his Daisy, planted his feet firmly and stuck his tongue 
out of the side of his mouth for balance, Alvin could hit 
almost anything he could see. We all knew the secret of 
Alvin’s long shots— he lobbed BBs like mortar shells, some- 
times aiming a foot or so high. But none of us had his gift. 

The most unforgettable shot I’ve ever seen was made by 
Alvin one spring day when a bunch of us were playing 
baseball in the field behind the Methodist Church. Alvin 
always kept his Daisy handy, and he must have slept with 
BBs in his mouth. When he saw a peckerwood approach in 
loping flight and land in a tall oak on the edge of the field, 
he halted the game. Since the bird was a good 50 yards 
away, we kicked dirt impatiently and told Alvin not to be 
a sap. But he spit a BB in the end of his Daisy and care- 
fully lobbed off a shot. He hit the peckerwood, all right— 
and obviously he hit it in the head. At that distance the 
effect was about the same as if somebody walked up behind 
a big strong man and gave him a sharp addling crack on 
the skull with a ball pcen hammer. 


The peckerwood lost its foothold, fluttered groggily and. 
suddenly, like a rocket with a haywire gyroscope, took off 
in mad, twisting flight for the sun. While we gaped with 
openmouthed w onder, it somersaulted into a nose dive and. 
finally, only a few feet above the ground, leveled off in a 
series of corkscrew turns. Then, though skeptical friends 
and my own lengthening years almost have convinced me it 
couldn’t happen, it flipped over and flew upside down the 
width of the field and cracked up against the church. Under 
the circumstances, we numbly agreed with the grinning 
Alvin that it was some shot. 

Millions of Americans, some in their 70s and 80s. can tell 
of some wondrous feats performed by Daisys: how at the 
proper distance they could be coaxed to shoot around tree 
trunks, or how with a little practice only an ordinary good 
shooter could blast aspirin tablets tossed in the air. Few 
other boyhood possessions have left such an accumulation 
of biztirre. happy and poignant memories as the Daisy. 

Times have changed, of course. Shopping centers and 
houses with picture windows have overrun the woods and 
fields where once a wandering boy w ith a Daisy could plink 
away at all 360 points in the compass. A prim society that 
prides itself on having the world's cleanest hydrogen bombs 
often looks with disfavor on small boys who take potshots 
at peckerwoods, Any little boy who collected bird claws 
like Comanche braves collected scalps would run the risk 
of being dragged off to talk to an owlish man about his 
latent hostilities. 

Because the world does seem to grow more cramped all 
the time, it is pleasant and wonderfully reassuring to know 
that after 75 years the Daisy Manufacturing Company is 
flourishing, stronger than ever. At its spacious plant out- 
side Rogers. Ark., in the Ozark country, it produces 1.5 
million of its famous BB guns every year. On each working 
day the plant also pours out a golden flood of 35 million 
BBs — enough to stretch 100 miles if they were laid in a 
straight tine. 

The Daisy Company produces other things besides air 
guns and BBs. Altogether it makes 141 items, including a 
line of carbon dioxide guns and a whole variety of cap- 
pistol holster sets, guns that pop, go bangand smoke, make 
a ricocheting noise, shoot cork balls and plastic bullets 
and Lord knows what. Actually, though they are selling 
belter than ever before, air rifles account for less than half 
of the company's annual sales. But air rifles are — and al- 
ways have been— the Daisy Com pany's pride and joy. Dai- 
sy is almost too acutely conscious that its air rifles have 
made it one of a handful of companies to attain the status 
of an American institution. Largely because it even insists 
on doing such things as putting washers where they arc not 
absolutely essential and making its air rifles with a toler- 
ance of .0015 inch in moving parts (they would work essen- 
tially as well with twice as much), Daisy long ago reached 
the position of having no competition worth mentioning. 
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The out .Siom (ippeiireil in Daisy nils in the 1920s, iiilvhing 
hoys on how to grow into siruighi-shoolin men. 

DAISY 

Other conipiinics make air rifles, to be sure: some of them 
make exceptionally tine rifles. But Daisy is the only com- 
pany of any significance making air rifles that are classi- 
fied strictly as toys and not weapons. 

Not everybody likes to think of the Daisy as a toy. The 
company is always receiving tetters that begin: “What's 
happened anyway? When I was a boy I had a Daisy that 
would shoot through a two-inch board. But the Daisy I 
gave my son. , , Alas, few things were what they seemed 
to be in childhood. No Daisy ever did much more than 
pockmark any average board. One of the secrets of Daisy's 
success is that it has always carefully regulated its rifles to 
shoot at a speed of 280 to .t40 feet per second. Dai-sy,s have a 
maximum range of about 100 feet. A Daisy shoots with 
amazing accuracy up to around 20 feet; up to distances of 
3.5 to 40 feet it can knock over a bumblebee. Chickens, 
ducks and pheasants have enough feathers to turn BBs at 
fairly close range. .A Daisy c<m sting the dayJight.s out of 
human pelt: if held close enough, it might break the skin 
or even penetrate it. There are a number of citizens walking 
around who boast they are carrying BBs under their hides. 
A Daisy can do serious damage to such vulnerable parts 
of the anatomy a.s the eyes, roof of the mouth and the in- 


ner ear. But a Daisy isn't designed to Ite lethal to anything 
and. though few people stop to think about it. a thrown 
baseball is far more dangerous, 

-Another secret of Daisy's success is that the company al- 
ways has been run — if not wholly owned — by the same 
family. The present head of Daisy. 58-ycar-old Cass Shef- 
field Hough, succeeded his father as president and treasurer 
in 1959. and his grandfather was one of the company's chief 
founders and gave Daisy its name. A trim, well-knit and 
youthful-appearing man. Cass Hough (pronounced HufT) 
looks and talks more like one of the new breed of worldly 
professors one finds on university campuses than he does 
a workaday businessman. He is pleasant but reserved, a 
highly civilized man who thinks deep thoughts about al- 
most everything, especially his obligations to Daisy. He is, 
in fact, a remarkable man. He taught astronomy at the 
University of Michigan after graduating with honors in 
1925. is a onetime mayor of Plymouth. Mich, and built a 
reputation as a demon merchandiser at such an early age 
that he was the youngest man ever elected president of 
U.S.A. Toy Manufacturers. Inc. He plays the piano, col- 
lects 18th century Krcnch furniture and ohjets d'an and 
drives his sleek Mercedes sports car with expert verve. Cass 
Hough also is credited with touching off the comic book 
Craze and being the first man to fly faster than sound. 

Although fanfare over speeds reached by experimental 
rocket planes has caused some people to forget it. Hough 
dived through the sound barrier — not once, but twice — in 
the fall and winter of 1942 43. At the time, newspapers and 
magazines were filled with dramatic accounts of his exploits. 
Both dives were made in Fngland when Hough was an Air 
Force colonel, lighter pilot and deputy chief of the 8th Air 
Force's technical operations section. As part of tests to 
prove that the U.S. P-38 was the combat equal of England's 
Spitfire and Germany's Fockc-Wulf and Messerschmitt. 
Hough took one up to 43.000 feet and nosed it into a 
dive at full throttle. He and the plane survived, and five 
months later he performed the same feat with a P-47. 

After the Air Force had made a full evaluation. U.S. 
Army Headquarters in Europe issued a communique; "Al- 
though speeds attained in both ca.scs arc military secrets, 
it can be said that [Colonel Hough] traveled faster than 
the speed of sound— or more than 780 miles an hour." 
Hough was decorated with the Distinguished Flying Cross 
for this; for other wartime achievements he received the 
Legion of .Merit and a chesiful of other medals. 

Hough learned to fly back in 1921. when he was 17 — 
which makes him something of a pioneer in ordinary flying 
circles, He holds Michigan's pilot registration No. 1. and 
he was one of the flying enthusiasts on the field the morn- 
ing Lindbergh took off from Long Island on his historic 
flight to Paris. Hough attracted considerable attention in 
the early '30$, when Daisy became one of the first U.S. 
Companies to use a plane for business purposes. He still 
pilots the Twin Bccchcraft D-I8s now owned by Daisy. 

Hough started working at odd jobs around the Daisy 


planl during vacations when he was in his teens. Like so 
many young men who have a job waiting for them in a 
family business, he was not, however, sure he wanted it. 
It was only after he taught at Michigan for a year that he 
decided to join the company. His first job was in the plant's 
pressroom, and ever since his devotion to Daisy has been 
slightly awesome. He even has his beautifully appointed 
apartment in a wing of the brick oflicc building fronting 
the cavernous concrete-and-aluminum l>aisy plant. Fre- 
quently at night or in the early morning he leaves his apart- 
ment in robe and pajamas and walks down the corridor to 
his ollice and tackles some unfinished chore or problem. 

Hough is an unalloyed perfectionist. To keep its air rifles 
within the range of a youngster's pocketbook (S6.98 to 
$15.98), Daisy has had to make some concessions to the 
changing times. Instead of nickel-plating or bluing rilles, 
it now paints them by an electrostatic process: instead of 
wood, it u.ses plastic slocks and forearms on all but its most 
expensive target special model. But Daisy's engineers main- 
tain that its paint job lasts longer than nickel-plating or 
bluing ever did. and the plastic it uses withstands tests 
woods cannot. Somelinies the insistence that Daisy use the 
very best of whatever materials it docs employ can be a 
mistake. Not long ago the company used a new and more 
expensive plastic to make forearms fora batch of rifles. The 
new plastic may have been stronger, but it didn't cast as 
well as the old. Inspectors decided the forearms didn't 
hug the barrels of the rifles as closely as they should; the 



A/oi;> hrmrs like Riihtinl Dix and hmeball like Tris 
Speaker praised the Dai\y as a i harat ler builder. 


entire production of forearms was junked, though it meant 
taking a loss on several thousand rifles. The small defect 
was not noticeable to a layman's eye and a visitor asked 
Cass Hough why he didn't market the guns anyway. He 
smiled self-consciously. “Well, Daisy just doesn't do things 
like that,” he said. 

Hough is much loo bright and too unstuffy to think the 
world would fall to pieces if an air rifle company lowered 
its standards. But he does feel quite strongly that much of 
the world is beginning to fall to pieces because so many 
standards have been lowered. He is grimly resolved not to 
let it happen in his small domain. As he walked through 
the Daisy plant recently he stopped where a couple of O/ark 
youths did nothing all day long except break and shoot a 
new pop gun to see how long it would last before misfiring. 
"How many?” asked Hough. "I'm up to 20.000.'' said one 
of the youths. Hough shook his head. "Well, keep on. 
That's not enough,” 

Twenty thousand pops out of a dollargun may sound like 
God's plenty to most twittering parents, but l>aisy has its 
own ideas about such things. Hough is paid S60.000 a year 
and owns 17^'; of Daisy’s stock; he also has other interests, 
and he is well into the millionaire class. It is perfectly clear 
that one reason he works as devotedly as he docs is that he 
enjoys it. "I have never found anything else that gives me 
the same satisfaction." he said. It is even more clear that he 
considers his job a family responsibility or trust. Unless it 
is obvious that a gun has been grossly mistreated it is re- 
paired free of charge or replaced. "It sounds old-fashioned. 
I suppose,” Hough said, "but Daisy was founded on Ameri- 
can ideas of integrity and principle. We want to make a 
prolit- and wc work like hell lo do it. But we never forget 
that durability and reliability have been the main reasons 
for Daisy’s success." 

Daisy was. of course, already a well-established institu- 
tion when Cass Hough appeared on the scene. The Daisy 
story really began back in 1882 when a group of Plymouth. 
Mich, businessmen organized a company to manufacture 
the first all-metal windmills. The windmills had been per- 
fected by a watch-and<lock repairman and all-round tinker 
in metals named Clarence J. Hamilton, Hamilton became 
the superintendent of the Plymouth Iron Windmill Com- 
pany. and one of its backers. Lew is Cass Hough, was vice- 
president and general manager. 1 he company did a respect- 
able but unimpressive business, and its backers soon began 
to look for something else it could produce. In 1 888 Clarence 
Hamilton appeared before the hoard of directors with a 
working model of a product he thought would do the trick. 
It was — of all things — an air rifle. 

Air rifles were not new. Men had been compressing air 
into barrels and using it to shoot bullets for so long, in fact, 
that nobody is certain when this first started. The Greeks 
used certain types of air weapons as far back as 200 years 
before Christ, and by either 1430 or 1560 — historians quar- 
rel over the year- a fairly efficient air gun was being used in 
Germany. Almost two years before Hamilton addressed the 
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windmill company directors, an Ameri- 
can firm had started making a popular 
mahogany-and-metal toy air rifle called 
the Chicago. But Hamilton's model was 
all metal, with a metal tubular stock, and 
it looked like a real rifle. After testing it, 
Vice-President Hough said enthusiasti- 
cally, “Clarence, it's a daisy!" 

The name was adopted on the spot, 
and production was started immediately. 
The first 31-inch Daisy was. of course, 
a single-shot rific; like all Daisys since, 
it also was a spring-type air gun. Many 
air rillcs did, and still do. work on the 
principle of com pressing air in a chamber 
and then releasing it to propel various 
types of slugs. When a Daisy is cocked, a 
plunger with a close-fitting head affixed 
to a strong spi ing is drawn back in the 
barrel. When the trigger is pulled, the 
spring is released and the plunger shoots 
forward, compressing air as it goes and 
sending the BB on its way. 

ThcDaisyswcreasucccss from the start. 
Although they sold for around 500 each, 
wholesale, the company produced about 
two gross daily the first year and took in 
some S43.000. Soon the company began 
producing a rifle with a wooden stock 
that was slightly more expensive; reven- 
ues from the sideline began to run higher 
than those from windmills. Much of the 
credit for this belonged to an alert and 
genial young salesman for the company 
named Charles H, Bennett, who was a 
nephew of Vice-President Hough. As he 
went on his rounds in a horse and buggy 
trying to sell windmills to farmers, Ben- 
nett always carried a stock of the new 
air rifles, Sometimes he traded a gun for 
a night's lodging or a meal. After a while, 
like everybody else in the company. Ben- 
nett was more interested in selling air 
rifles than w indmills. Soon he abandoned 
his farm customers and began calling on 
stores in towns and cities. One of Ben- 
nett's early orders, from a Chicago hard- 
ware distributor, was so large that he was 
afraid loaccept it until he sent a telegram 
to the plant. The order amounted to a 
year's production of Daisys. The factory 
stepped up output and met it somehow. 
Finally windmills were squeezed out al- 
together. though the company didn't get 
around to changing its name to the Dai- 
sy Manufacturing Company until 1895. 


In 1 897 directors timidly appropriated 
$3,000 for lithographed banners to be 
displayed in stores. This advertising cam- 
paign proved to be such a hit that the 
company soon was advertising in nation- 
al magazines. Many Americans in their 
middle years or beyond still can recall 
Daisy ads that appeared regularly in 
such magazines as Munsey's, McClure's, 
American Boy, Boy's Life, and The 
Youth's Companion. One of the fixtures 
in Daisy ads in the early '20s was a lo- 
quacious. bearded character called Old 
Scout. “The big object in life ain’t to kill 
Injuns," Old Scout used to say. “but to 
make keen, straight-shootin', straight- 
thinkin' and straight-actin' men out o' 
your.selves." Old Scout, bless his grizzled 
India-ink carcass, never forgot which 
side his corn was buttered on. “You sel- 
dom see a fellow become a crack shot 
with a borrowed gun," he warned. “The 
only way you can get anywhere in this 
shooting game is to keep at it regular 
with your own gun." Besides Jack Holt 
and Movie Hero Richard Dix, Daisy ads 
featured such notables as Scout Commis- 
sioner Dan Beard, John Philip Sousa, 
Tris Speaker and Explorer William 
Beebe, who praised target practice (with 
a Daisy, of course) as a way to build 
character, improve coordination, devel- 
op mental alertness — and have a lot of 
fun. And who has grown so sour or 
grumpy as to say it wasn't so? 

It is almost an odd fact that, from the 
very beginning. Daisys were merchan- 
dised on the theory that they preserved 
the American tradition for marksman- 
ship. taught good habits, strengthened 
the eyesight and nerves and were de- 
signed solely to instill a manly spirit of 
accomplishment. But in the days when 
nobody much would have cared, boys 
were never told that a Daisy was a good 
weapon to knock off the pesky spar- 
rows roosting in the hayloft or to an- 
nihilate the thieving rodents in the corn 
crib. Daisy quickly esiabliNhed a close 
and cordial bond with such organiza- 
tions as the Boy Scouts, the National 
Rille Association, the YMCA, sporting 
and law-cnforccmcnl agencies. Although 
some states have passed laws restricting 
air guns, Daisy has never gone on the 
defensive. It sells its air rifles for target 


practice; it never has officially acknowl- 
edged that some boys bought them to 
pot birds, field mice, grasshoppers on 
the fly and tadpoles in the ol' crick. 
This policy may have reflected a conspic- 
uous case of myopia, but there was no 
hypocrisy involved. When Cass Hough 
shot a sparrow with a Daisy when he 
was a boy, his father gave him a dressirg 
down he has never forgotten. 

Cass's father, Edward C. Hough, be- 
gan to take over family interests in the 
company after his own father died in 
1902. Soon he and his cousin, master 
.salesman Charles Bennett, were firmly 
in control. They remained in charge for 
almost six decades. In 1912 Ed Hough 
scored a major coup when he went to 
St. Louis and hired a master gunmaker 
named Charles F. LeFcver, who was 
working on a new type of BB gun. Lc- 
Fever's invention was perfected the next 
year, and it was the now famous Daisy 
Pump Gun. Bennett — who became wide- 
ly known as Uncle Charley before his 
death at 93 in 1956 — roamed the world 
looking for customers. At one time ex- 
port sales accounted for 21% of Daisy's 
business. Its largest foreign market be- 
fore 1930, oddly enough, was China. 

O ne of the legends around Daisy is 
an account of the sacrifice Uncle 
Charley made to open up the Chinese 
market. No matter how persuasively he 
argued, he couldn't at first convince C hi- 
nese oflicials that the Daisy wasn't a teal 
gun and shouldn't be banned under a 
law forbidding the import of weapons. 
Finally Uncle Charley handed a Chircse 
official a Daisy and walked across the 
room and bent over. “Shoot me,” he 
said. Smiling, the official raised the Daisy 
and whanged Uncle Charley in the seat 
of his pants. It slung pretty smartly, 
Uncle Charley always recalled, but he 
figured a small welt was a fair exchange 
for a big concession. 

With Ed Hough and Uncle Charley 
in charge, Daisy bought up some of its 
competitors and outmerchandised oth- 
ers until they folded. The last serious 
competition in spring-type air guns came 
from an air rifle named the King, which 
was popular until the late '20s. Hough 
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and Bennelt tinally bought the company 
making the King and later pul young 
Cass Hough in charge to break him in. 
Cass went to work with such zeal that 
King was soon taking a big bite of 
Daisy's sales; with mixed feelings of pride 
and alarm, the elder Hough and Uncle 
Charley killed off King in 1930. 

Cass Hough stirred up things at Daisy 
from {he time he got his feet on the 
ground. Daisy had long had lie-ins with 
various companies, selling its guns in 
wholesale lots to seed and patent medi- 
cine companies which gave them as pre- 
miums to young salesmen. But Cass be- 
came a master at thinking up lie-ins 
with characters and scientific innova- 
tions that intrigued youngsters. It was 
mostly, or wholly, because of his cfTorts 
ibai Da/sy inirodueed sueh hesisciiing 
air rifle lines as the Buzz Barton. Buck 
Jones and Red Ryder. He made a deal 
with the creators of the Buck Rogers 
comic strip to arm Buck with a rocket 
pistol as soon as Daisy could come up 
with a toy weapon that had a futuristic 
look and could be sold cheap. In 1935. 
after Buck began blasting Martian men 
with the pistol, it was put on the mar- 
ket. Jj became one of the bestselling toys 
of all time. 

Daisy prudently stived the tools and 
dies for the rocket pistol, and after the 
war it was reintroduced as an Atomic 
Pistol. This time sales were so staggering 
that Daisy was hard pressed to fill orders. 
Macy's and Gimbels. New- York’s two 
most doggedly competing department 
stores, look note of the clamorous de- 
mand and began cutting prices on the 
guns to lure customers. This touched 
off a milling price war. binally. both 
stores were selling Atomic Pistols more 
cheaply than Daisy could produce them 
and in such volume that it could not 
possibly meet the demand. At this point. 
Cass Hough established headquarters in 
a nearby hotel and hired 30 girl shop- 
pers. He kept the shoppers shuttling 
from Macy's to GjmbcJ.s and .soon had 
up to 7.000 guns pouring steadily into 
the delivery entrances of the two stores. 
The bubble burst and the price war came 
to a mifTed end when a weary packer 
forgot to remove Gimbels' tags from a 
consignment of guns delivered to Macy's. 
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Hough discovered early in his career 
that comic strips had a much greater im- 
pact on youngsters than most iscople 
realized. In the ^Os he began buying up 
used comic strips from newspaper .syn- 
dicates and publishing them in booklet 
form as Daisy advertising throwaways. 
These were the first of the cheaply print- 
ed, mass-produced comic books. The hit 
they made with children did not go un- 
noticed. One day a gentleman, later to 
become a top comic-book publisher, 
called on Hough and explained his de- 
sire to take a chance on printing a comic 
book that would be sold. Would Hough 
be an advertiser if he did'.' He was over- 
joyed when Hough said that not only 
would he advertise, he was willing to 
sign on the spot a contract giving Daisy 
the back cover of the book for five years. 
When the comic book appeared and its 
circulation and advertising rates both 
70omed. the publisher's joy over his con- 
tract with Hough turned to dismay, then 
sulkiness and. finally, outright hostility. 
But Daisy had the space at the original 
rates, and its ads continued to bloom on 
the back covers. 

Although he was in charge of Daisy's 
operations .for some years. Hough did 
not formally become boss until his fa- 
ther's death in 1959. This was only a few 
months after the company shifted from 
its antiquated and outgrown factory in 
Plymouth to its roomy and modern 
plant near Rogers. The move caused 
many changes at Daisy. Most of its old 
workers did not want to make the move 
to Arkansas and. except for executives 
and a handful of supervisory oldlim- 
ers, most of Daisy's approximately 750 
employees are new. But Daisy's disdain 
for slapping together something that is 
meant to wear out quickly is shared by 
these new’ employees. Because Hough 
runs Daisy with an old Air |-orce com- 
manding oflicer's faintly paternalistic, 
solicitous, but informal, air. it is a hap- 
py and relaxed company. 

Although it has u near monopoly in 
the air rific field, Daisy is aware that the 
changing tastes and vagaries of kids 
themselves really give it tough and 
sometimes unpredictable competition. 
From the days of World War I, when it 
put out an air gun modeled after an 


army rifle complete with bayonet, the 
company constantly ha§ had to change 
its dies and stretch its imagination to 
furnish >oungslers with guns which they 
consider look like real shooting irons. 
Because of TV westerns, the trend today 
is toward guns of the Old West. Daisy 
has met this with a "Spiitin* Image" 
line, and one of its bestselling rifles is 
patterned after the famed 1894-model 
carbine. It also makes a BB pistol mod- 
eled after Colt's Frontier Peacemaker. 

One of the company's continuing wor- 
ries, of course, is that creeping urbaniza- 
tion and rcslriclise ordinances simply 
will make it impossible lor kids to use 
air guns. It has met this problem head 
on with a program which upholds Dai- 
sy's highest traditions: it sells a mess of 
air guns and it teaches youngsters sports- 
manship, marksmanship and correct gun 
handling. This is Daisy's widely praised 
Training Services program. Working 
with such outfits as the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ameri- 
can Association for Health. Physical 
hducation and Recreation. Daisy sets up 
shooting programs for schools, colleges, 
poficc departments, civic clubs and youth 
organizations of all description. Daisy 
Training Services Director Jack Reed.an 
cxschoolleachcr. who has all the calm- 
eyed stalwart qualities of a Texas Ranger 
and a scoutmaster, is ready at the drop 
of a BB to set up a shooting program 
anywhere. He furnishes all the instruc- 
tions, paraphernalia and training films. 
So far well over 4 million young peo- 
ple. from the fifth grade to college age. 
have learned to shoot and handle a gun 
through the program. Daisy thinks so 
much of Ihc gun-handling rules taught 
in the course that it stamps them on the 
butt plate of many of its rifles. 

Much as it is devoted to its air guns. 
Daisy has never been a static company. 
When carbon dioxide guns became pop- 
ular, it added a line. For the last three 
years it has been experimenting with a 
new kind of low-cost propellant, so revo- 
lutionary and so secret that it refused 
even to tell the Government about it. 
The propellant was demonstrated at a 
directors' meeting, and some of them 
gave a few details of what they saw. A 
national magazine heard some of these 
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details and ran a vague story about 
the propellant, 

On a recent visit to the Daisy plant 1 
asked Hough if I could see the propel- 
lant demonstrated. He agreed, presiding 
I repoi'ted only what I actually saw. 

The demonstration was held in the 
Daisy plant on a testing range equipped 
with an electronic chronograph. Using 
an old. somewhat worn Knglish com- 
pression-type air rille. Hough shot a hol- 
low air-pellet. The chronograph showed 
it traveled a fairly slow 3X6 feel per 
second. Then he opened a small, round 
tin containing the secret propellant. It 
looked for all ihc world like dingy ab- 
sorbent cotton. Hough look a wisp of 
the material and placed it in the open 
end of a pellet and fired again. There 
was a small, sharp crack, and the panel 
showed the pellet traveled 750 feel per 
second. Hough took a larger pinch of 
the propellant and tapped it into a pel- 
let, This time it went 1.190 fps — about 
the speed of an ordinary .22 bullet. How 
fast bullets or pellets can be shot by in- 
creasing the amount of cottonlike pro- 
pellant still is a secret. But Hough says 
they will go faster than any low-cahbcr 
ammunition now marketed. 

When they sec the power packed in 
the innocuous-looking cottony propel- 
lant, most people go sligluly gaga. They 
begin to talk about how soldiers could 
carry enough of the stuff to last for 
months. Since everything leaves the bar- 
rel of a gun and there arc no empty 
shells to be ejected, they begin to talk 
about how it may revolutionize the de- 
sign of automatic weapons. They also 
talk about how it may well change the 
basic design of shotgun shells and rifle 
ammunition. This reaction isan old story 
to Cass Hough, and he is an extremely 
unflappable man. He listens politely and 
finally says: "We believe it will change 
sports shooting completely.'” Sports- 
men will find out for themselves when 
Daisy markets the new propellant some- 
time within the next year. 

It will make changes, all right. And it 
makes a man think. If .small boys with 
warts and stone bruises had only had 
iheir hip pockets tilled with the cotton 
stuff in those distant days, peckerwoods 
would nov\ be extinct. end 
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BASEBALL’S 

WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 



YOUNGSTERS in Starring roles were Indians' 
Sam MeDowell (20). who struck oat 13 in shut- 
out. Mets' F-d Kranepool (IS), who balled .375. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

If nothing else. Minnesota learned a good 
deal about anatomy. There were graphic 
lessons on the human knee. jaw. hip, eyes 
and back. A period of convalescence— per- 
haps as long as a month— was prescribed 
for Harmon Killehrcw. who aggravated an 
old knee injury. Rich Rollins, sipping every- 
thing but eider through a straw since his 
broken jaw was w ired shut, tried to help by 
hurrying back to the lineup, but couldn't 
keep the team from losing four of six ami 
falling to lOih place. Dick Siigntan learned 
how to keep his eyes on the catcher's milt 
and also, with an assist from Frank Sullivan, 
how to get more hip action into his pitching 
motion. Then he shut out the Angels on 
three hits. The Twins were willing to bend 
over backward to help each other, but Ca- 
milo Pascual's problem seemed to be that he 
was bending too far. Pascual. a 20-game 
winner last year, lost his third straight- 
Coach Gordon Maltzberger felt that Pas- 
cual was occasionally loaning back too far 
midway in his delivery. "This cuts down on 
his view of home plate," Maltzberger ex- 
plained. Nineteen-game winner Jim Running 
(0-2) of Detroit was also winless. lie al- 
lowed the Red Sox just one run in 12 innings 
before being removed. Detroit lost 4-3 in 1 5 
innings, but only after good pitching and 
more timely hitting enabled Hank Aguirre 
and Don Mossi to beat the Yankees twice- 
In all. New York lost three times and slipped 
totifth place. Pitching, the team's main con- 
cern, was iffy. Whitey Ford and Bill Slaf- 
fordwerehil hard. On ihepositiscsidewere 
Luis Arroyo's first win since last July and 
a live-hiiterbySian Williams. Roger Maris 
hit two homers in his first two games after 
returning to the lineup, but Mickey Mantle 
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was sUil recuperating. Elision got fine pitch- 
ing and Manager Johnny Pesky could smile 
even when Eddie Bressoud doubted into a 
double play. Frank Mal7onewasthrownout 
at the plate and Bressoud doubled up try- 
ing to stretch his hit. but the Red Sox won. 
6-1. Billy Hitchcock, the Baltimurc manag- 
er. wore a grin. too. Twenty-year-old Dave 
McNally beat the Indians 8-1. And Luis Apa- 
ricio and Al Smith, obtained from the White 
Sox last winter, batted .324 and .450 last 
week. Chicago reaped Ic.ss benefit from its 
end of the deal. Run Hansen hit .385. but 
Hoyt Wilhelm was used just once; Pete Ward 
hit .143 and Dave Nicholson .250, though 
the latter had two homers, one a grand slam. 
JuanPizarro hasnotallowedaneamedrunin 
18 innings and Ray Herbert blanked the 
Athletics. If happiness is a thing called good 
pitching. Los .\nKdcs Manager Bill Rigney 
had reason to be glum. He used a record- 
tying nine pitchers in an 11-10 loss to the 
Twins. The next day he used Just one pitch- 
er, Don Lee, who shut out the Twins. Cleve- 
land pitchers held the opposition scoreless 
for 18 innings, but all was not rosy. The 
reason was a fresh coat of canary-yellow 
paint that was applied to 25 rows of seats 
in the lower deck of Cleveland Stadium, pro- 
ducing 'a poor fwWvng background for infieVd- 
ers. A few hours after an opposing coach ex- 
pressed concern that a pitcher might be de- 
capitated by a line drive, Mudeat Grant was 
struck on his pitching arm by a batted ball. 
Orlando Pena won both as a reliever and asa 
starter, and for three days Kansas City basked 
in the glory of first place. Washington, thanks 
to some uncommonly lusty hitting anj Dave 
Stenhouse's five-hitter, was satisfied to move 
as high as eighth. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

One fuU second I must Mail, 

Before / throw it to the plate. 

With this in mind, Houston pitchers have 
been trying to add poetry to their pitching 
motion so they will not violate the balk rule. 
In fact, they even have another ditty to re- 
mind them: 

One thousand one, one thousand two, 
Here it comes, just for you. 

There was some unpoctiewritingthat also 
gave the Coll .45s pause for thought. One 
San Francisco sportswrilcr called them “a 
miserable ball club.” Another asked if the 
Giants were going to charge admission for 
the rest of their games against the Colt .45s. 
In retaliation Houston, with a I3th-inning 
homer by Jim Campbell, stifled the Giants, 
if not the San Francisco writers. Chicago, 
without even being insulted in print after a 
5 1 loss to the Giants, rebounded with a 
4-0 victory. No one found fault with their 
1.35 ERA. There was only one thing lower 
than Bob Buhl’s 0.36 ERA and that was 
Bob Buhl's 000 BA. He has been hitless 
in 80 at bats dating back to 1961. Frustrated 
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1.08 Angeles hitters did not hit their first 
home run until ihcir lOth game, v. hen Frank 
Howard, representing the team's 338th at 
bat, came through. The only two reliable 
hitlers have been Howard (.447) and Tom- 
my Davis (.300), now hospitalized with a 
leg injury. During the first two weeks the 
rest of the team hit .179. Sandy Koufax 
pitched a two-hit shutout. He is still giving 
tender care to his famous index finger, cut- 
ting down on his cigarette smoking after 
learning that this affected his finger. Koufax 
also wears a heated glove while on the 
bench. It was obvious, judging by their 17 
errors in 11 games, that few other Dodgers 
had hot gloves. Johnny Edwards of Cincin- 
nati. a .462 butler last week, traced his hot 
but to a 4S-ounce one he swung 100 times 
each day last winter. Bob Purkey, still out 
with shoulder miseries, underwent X-ray 
treatment. Things were tough all over, but 
Pittsburgh's Bill Mazeroski managed to keep 
a stiff upper lip. It was not that he wanted 
to, but simply because he sported seven 
stitches there after a careening grounder 
caught him. Al McBcan gave up 10 hits, 
yet preserved his shutout against the Reds 
by stranding 12 runners. Curt Simmons of 
St. l-ouis beat his former Phillic teammates 
for the I Ith time in 12 tries by leaving 13 of 
them on base. •'No one should have to work 
that hard to win one ball game," he said. 
Carl Sawatski pulled a delayed steal of sec- 
ond base, delayed in the sense that it was 
his first theft since entering the majors in 
1948. Felipe Alou of San Francisco did not 
get credit for a stolen base, but the run he 
scored all the way from first on a single to 
short center still counted. Orlando Cepeda 
made three outs in one at bat. He first hit 
into a double ,play on a balk pitch that did 
not count and then, given a life, struck out. 
Philadelphia {.see page 18) also had its woes 
after a hot start, majeing seven errors in two 
days and losing four games in a row-. One of 
those setbacks was against Milwuukcc's Lou 
Burdette, who beat the Phillies for the sev- 
enth straight time. Claude Raymond won 
twice in relief. Eddie Mathews hit the 400th 
home run of his career, Hank Aaron his 
300th. Life was good and the Braves led the 
league. Then they met the Mets. A ninth- 
inning rally gave .New York its first win in 
nine games. Ron Hunt, applying the reverse 
theory that if you can't join 'em, beat ’em, 
hit a two-run double that defeated the 
Braves, who still technically own him. New 
York obtained Hunt on conditional basis 
from the Braves and has until May 9th to 
retain him or return him. A day later New 
York won again and there were faint mur- 
murings of Break up the Mels. They were 
working under a good-luck charm. No Rob- 
bery, a horse partly owned by Mrs. Charles 
Shipman Payson, who also owns the Mets, 
won the Wood Memorial last week. To 
keep pace, the Mets, naturally, had to win, 
too. Now, if No Robbery can win 97 more 
races by Sept. 30. . . . end 
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BURH UP THE COURSE 
with U.S. Royal Woods 


..Ahe woods with the 
New Feel for Distance! 


From gleaming ebony heads 
to luxurious calfskin or 
Royal's Fine Line grips, U.S. 
Royal and Queen Royal 
Woods bring you modern de- 
sign advances. Club faces, 
for example, contain a broad, 
deep Usilon insert foradded 
ball-moving power. Flexo- 
matic shafts give extra 
thrust. 1,001 new features 
like these add up to a unique 
"feel for distance" that top 
golfers like Bill Collins say 


you find only in new U.S. 
Royal Woods. Get a set... 
start to burn up the course 
at your club. Sold only at 
golf professional shops. 
LOOK FOR THE L/P 



GOLF EOUIPMENT 


United States Rubber 

Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER Of GOL' BALLS 




FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup «l the eport* Information of the week 


eASKETe«Li.--Thc BOSTON CELTICS won ihcir 
crucial fourth game from Los Angeles 108-105, 
moved ahead i-l and back to Boston, with Coach 
Red Auerbach full of confidence. "We've never 
lost three games m a row ," he said. But in Ihe vigor- 
ously contested fifth game in ihcir own home town. 
Tommy Hemsohn was elected and BobCousy fouled 
out (after he had scored II points for a lifetime 
playoff total of 2.000| and the Celtics failed to stop 
the I -2 scoring punch of Elgin Baylor (a setiet. high 
of pomis) and Jerry West (32 points). With the 
Lakers still alive after a 126-1 19 triumph, the play- 
offs headed back to Los Angeles. 

BOXING A groggy INGEMAR JOHANSSON had 
to <1 agger lo his feet lo l>e declared winner on points 
over former British lleavywcighi Champion Brian 
London. The Briton scored the only Ivnockdown as 
he belled the former world champion to the canvas 
with a vicious left hook in the Iasi minute of their 
12-round nontitle bout in Slockholm. 


GOLF — National I eft-handers Champion BOB 
CHARLES ol' New Zealand shot a final round 69 for 
a 12-under-par 268 to win the SSO.OOO Houston 
Classic at .Memorial Park, l-red Hawkins was sec- 
ond. one stroke back. Amaieut Hometo Blancas, 
after firing the best closing round in the tournament 
- a sterling 64 ended up third. All ihrec broke the 
Classic's 72-hole mark of 272 set by John Palmer in 
1949. Mighty Jack N'icklaus, who had been second 
until the end when he bogeyed five holes and finished 
fourth, tied Mike Snuchak's course mark of 273. 
Two 24-ycar-oId blondes from Morida met in Ihe 
finals of the North and South Women's Amateur at 
Pinehursi. N.C.. and the victory went lo NANCY 
ROTH, who was playing in the tournament for the 
first lime. Trying hard for a berth on the Curtis Cup 
team. .Nancy downed fast year's cup team member. 
Tish Preuss. 2 and I. making the win all the nicer. 


HARNESS RACING FIRESTAR (S6.70). an Amcr- 
ican-brcd horse from Italy, took Ihe lead from the 
Sturt and stayed there lo defeat seven foreign rivals 
and capture Ihe S4S.(X» Transoceanic Trot at Yon- 
kers. Last year's winner, Oro of France, was dis- 
uualiticd after finishing fourth, giving that place and 
the right to enter the U.N, Trot to rrancc's Mina- 
relle H. The two Russian entries. Villa and Zadacha. 
had their own little race from wire to wire for last 
place, w iih Zadacha capturing the dubious honor. 


HOCKEY — "If my players don't clinch this ihing in 
Ihe next game, they're a bunch of doughheads," said 

Toronto's Punch Imlach in Dciroit after his MAPLE 
LEAFS had taken the third game of the finals m one 
of the least suspenseful Stanley Cup series m years 
(<er fagf J/1. Back in Toronto. Ihe league cham- 
pion nondoughheads forthwith clinched their sec- 
ond straight cup in a 3-1 victory Over the Red Vk mgs. 
sparked by two goals from star Center Rave Kecm. 


HORSE RACING NO ROBBERY (S3. 60) indi- 
cated in the 590,800 Wood Memorial at Apueducl 
(.lee page 49) that he might be the most misnamed 
Derby winner since 1931 , w hen Twenty Grand won 
mure than 48 grand by beating Sweep All. Under 
Jockey John Rol^. Greentree's unbeaicn and un- 
exiendcd favorite stole the show in a iwo-and-a-half- 
tcnglh triumph over Patrice Jacobs' Boniour, while 
George Widener's Top Gallant, finishing third, put 
his mure highly-lhoughl-of slablemate Crewman, 
who finished ninth, to shame. 

NEVER BEND, leading contender with Candy 
Spots for Ihe Kentucky Derby. look the 510.0^ 
Forerunner Purse at Keeneland by a length over 
Louis B. Rogers' Blare Starr. With Manuel Ycaza 
up, the 3-year-old covered the seven furlongs in 
1 :22 4/5, then went on out a mile in 1 -36. 

Another Kentucky Derby candidaic.ON MY HON- 
OR (521). came from 26 lengths back to win the 
542.9W California Derby in the slop at Bay Mead- 
ows. giving Owners Jack and Mike Stein of Beverly 
Hills and beauty-parlor-operalor-turned-iraincr 
Mike Bao their first stakes winner. Jockey Paul 
Frey, commenting on the B50-pound bay's mile- 
and-an-eighih victory in 1:54, said. "He can run 
all day: the Kentucky mile and a quarter is up his 
alley." The same did not hold for favorite Bee- 
keeper. who ran poorly for eighth and will noi make 
the trip to Louisville. 

With Willie Shoemaker aboard. CICADA (53.70), 
the equine world's richest female, redeemed herself 
from her iwo defeats this year with a four-length 
triumph over rival Pocosaba in the 522,350 Distaff 
Handicap at Aqueduct and boosted her total earn- 
ings to 5720.433.50. 


LACROSSE - Pete Taylor scored three goals as 
NAVY won Itv fourth straight, trouncing Virginia 
10-3. in Charlottesville. Va. 

ARMY stayed undefeated, loo. but barely, as it had 
to come from behind to beat Princeton 10-7 for its 


MOTOR SPORTS — Only seven of the 84 starters man- 
aged lo complete all four days and 3.132 miles of 
the muddiest EAST AFRICAN SAFARI ever, A 
French Peugeot 404 won. with a British Ford Super 
Anglia second and a German Mercedes 220SE third. 
' . two other Peugcois. a Fiat 






qualified for being late at checkpoints. 12 broke 
down, eight crashed or ovenurned, seven wererc 
and (WO when last heard of were still stuck ii 


RATZEBURGER F . 

opened a spring lour of the U.S. with an effortless 
ihree-lengih victory on the Potomac over defending 
small-cullcgc champion Georgetown University. St. 


Joseph's finished two and a half lengths farther back, 
In other varsity races Princeton defeated Navy. Yale 
rallied to lake Ruigers and Columbia beat MIT. 

SWIMMING MARY MARGARET REVELL be- 
came the first woman to face up to fabled Scylla and 
Charybdis by swimming the swirling waters of Ihe 
Strait of Messina, and the first person ever to make 
Ihe swim both ways. The pretty Detroit 25-year-old 
swam 13 miles from Sicily lo Calabria and back in 
five hours and 28 minutes, completing Ihe last 1 ,500 
feet with one arm made useless by cramps. 

TENNIS — In the DaVIS CUP European Zone pre- 
liminary rounds (he United Arab Republic swept 
Lebanon off the courts, neighboring Israel dropped 
only a singles match in defeaiing Turkey. Portugal 
rallied lo take the crucial singles from Luxembourg, 
and in another close one Greece beat Ireland. In the 
Eastern Zone, Japan, which makes a habit of win- 
ning on its own courts, downed the Philippines for 
the right lo play India, which had coasted lo victory 
over Malaya. 

TRACK A FisLO— With Jim Miller starring in five 
events, the 38lh KANSAS RELAYS highlighted a 
busy college weekend. At the meet in Lawrence. 
Texas Southern won four relays, Tom O'Hara ran a 
4:06.6 anchor mile to lead Loyola of Chicago to a 
distance medley record. Fred Hansen of Rice broke 
his own meet pole-vauli mark with a 16-fool Vi-inch 
leap, and in the biggest upset Dave Edstrom de- 
throned six-time decathlon winner Phil .Mulkey. 
On the West Coast. UCLA's C. K. Yang put 05 ihe 
most impressive performance in a losing cause 
against Occidenial. The decathlon champion cap- 
tured four first places, ran a tap on the winning 440- 
yard relay and just missed a world record in the pole 
vault. Meanwhile, in New York. Manhattan College 
captured its fourth team liilc at the Quecns-lona Re- 
lays. with Charlie Mays of Maryland State winning 
individual honors. 

Fresh from Europe. AURELE VANDENDRl- 
ESSCHE. a 30-year-oId Belgian bookkeeper, clocked 
a record 2:18:58 in winning ihe 26-mile 385-yard 
Boston Maraihon {sre rage 12). With about Iwo 
and a half miles lo go. Vandendnessche flashed a 
smile at race leader Abebe Bikila, the barefoot Elhi- 
opian Olympic wonder, waved at ibc crowd, blew 
his nose and sprinted home one minute and seven 
seconds faster than the mark set by John Kelley of 
Groton. Conn, in 1957. Kelley finished second in 
2:21:09. Hal Higdon, author of On ihe Run from 
Dogs ami People (SI. April 15). was I3lh. 

MILEPOSTS RETIRED: Because of a wrenched 
front ankle. JAIPUR. Belmont Stakes winner and 
champion 3-vear-old of 1962. who earned a career 
total of 5618.926 for Owner George D. Widencr, 
DIED: MICKEY FISHFR, 58, acting aihlclic di- 
rector at Brandeis University, coach of the Israeli 
Olympic basketball team and longtime (23 years) 
coach al Boys' High in Brooklyn; of a heart allsck, 
in Brooklyn. 
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FACES m THE CROWD 




WAYNE BRECK, Phoc- 
nix insurance man, 
speaks seven languages 
but could find words in 
none after winning the 
46th Southwestern Golf 
Association champion- 
ship. To win, Wayne 
had to beat former Ari- 
zona Champion Dick 
llopwood, who hap- 
pens 10 be his boss. 

DENNIS O'BRIEN, 3 
sophomore at Kuirlcigh 
Dickinson, pitched two 
successive no-hiiicrs (a 
feal accomplished only 
once in major league 
baseball) in his first var- 
sity appearances. The 
lefty blanked Hofstra 
and Brandeis, both by 
5-0 counts, fanning 26 
and walking two. 



SUSAN WALKER, |6, 
stayed to see her father 
elected mayor of Rever 
Oaks. Texas and ihen 
left for her first visit to 
Mexico City, where she 
leaped five feet to break 
the Mexican senior 
women’s high-jump 
mark by I '/i inches and 
placed second in the 
low hurdles. 


TEO AKIN. 19. who 
failed even to make the 
Arlington (Texas) Stale 
College bowling icam 
last season, more than 
made up for it this year 
as he rolled his way to 
victory over 1 1 .000 oth- 
er students in the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate 
Bow ling Champion- 
ships in Buffalo, 



JOKER OSBORN, 19. 

of Winter Haven, Fla., 
ouljumped the defend- 
ing champion by six feel 
in the Dixie Water Ski 
Championships at Cy- 
press Gardens to clinch 
(he men's overall title. 
The victory was sweeter 
because ihe champion 
w as Joker’s older broth- 
er. Mike. 

LUTHER (Wimpy) LAS- 
SITER. 44, ofF.lizabelh 
City, N.C., proved he 
had the hottest cue and 
pocketed S2.500 as he 
trimmed ihrcc-timc 
World Champion Irving 
Crane and nine others 
to win the first World's 
Pocket Billiards Cham- 
pionship to be held 
since 1955. 
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Quality 

sport, in all its variety, is always something to be seen. And it 
has never been seen before as it is in Sports Illustrated. Photog- 
raphers have developed totally new techniques to capture the speed, 
the action, the color and the dramatic moments which abound in 
the world of Sports Illustrated. Artists have looked with fresh eyes 
at its many moods and recorded them on canvas for the magazine. No 
other weekly magazine focuses on a subject for art so challenging, so 
demanding and so colorful. And it is presented with a quality that 
interests those who seek to raise standards everywhere. SpOrtS 

Illustrated 
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I AM WHAT I KNOW 
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by PARKE CUMMINGS 


How to Make a Champion out 
of a 4 -year -old 


In one of those generalities dismal 
* enough to be true we arc often told 
lhal Jo become a champion in certain 
sports it is important to get off to an 
early start. The generalizers argue that as 
the twig is bent so is the bough inclined, 
and that the child is father to the man. 
But then, intoxicated by their wit. they 
push the idea past the point of good 
sense, and what they mean by an early 
start becomes fantastic, if not horrible. 

Take figure skating. From the litera- 
ture on the subject you'd think that the 
typical champion was able to skate be- 
fore he or she could walk. Or sw imming. 
Children arc now taught to swim at 
about the same time they have mastered 
the scatter rug — or nonaquatic — crawl. 
Babies barely out of the diaper stage have 
balls tossed at them — in order to quick- 
en their reactions. The day may come 
when a youngster is given a fiber-glass 
vaulting pole for his third birthday. 

1 bring up this subject of starling off 
the play-school— or pre-play-school — 
set in sports because I have had consid- 
erable experience, although I'll confess 
1 have developed no champions. But I 
can still remember working out with my 
own youngsters, and since then I have 
tried to get various nieces and nephews 
off on the right fool. Friends — on what 
theory 1 have never been able to unravel 
— also come to me for advice on how to 
get Junior or Susie started. 

For what it is worth, here arc the re- 
sults that painful experience has taught 
me to expect. I addrc-S-s this, of course, 
to fathers, because the head of the house- 
hold is the logical candidate for instill- 
ing sporls-mindedncss in his offspring- 
even though he may have a mate who 
can make a monkey out of him at bad- 
minton or fancy diving. 

BOXING. Every red-blooded father 
owes it to his boy to teach him the manly 
art of self-defense. The kid doesn't have 
to be developed in to a heavyweight cham- 
pion. but he should at least learn to beat 
up the girl across the street the ne.xl time 


she tries to snitch his cap. Here is what 
to do. Get down on your knees, thereby 
reducing your height advantage over Bus- 
ter— who is, let us say. 4 years old. As- 
sume a boxing stance, and instruct him 
to do likewise. Now give him a very gen- 
tle pat — I said very — on the chest. 

Buster's lips will quiver momentarily, 
and he will then run to his mother, 
screaming. "Daddy hit me. and 1 didn't 
do nothing!" Straighten out your wife 
on what happened — and you might sub- 
sequently try to straighten out Buster on 
his grammar. 

KX)ruAt-i-. This modern razzle-dazzle 
forward pa-s.sing i.s all very well, but the 
meat and potatoes of football still re- 
main tackling and getting used to being 
tackled. Concentrate on this at the start. 
Instruct Buster to wrap his arms around 
your knees and push. When he does so, 
topple over with a crash, and exclaim, 
"Gee, you're strong!" He will bellow 
with glee. 

Now wrap your arms around Buster's 
knees, and then — very gently push him 
over. He will run to his mother, scream- 
ing, "Daddy knocked me down, and I 
didn't . . ." (see boxing, above). This 
would seem to indicate that Buster isn't 
cut out for contact sports. (Note; On 
rare occasions in the first situation, when 
Buster tackles you. instead of laughing 
he may run to his mother, screaming. 
"I hurted Daddy and I'm afraid he's go- 
ing to die!" In that event he is very def- 
initely not cut out for football— or any- 
thing more competitive than parcheesi.) 

BASi BALL. This consists of three basic 
elements— throwing, batting and catch- 
ing— which we shall take up in that 
order. Go to a field at a safe distance 
from your house, hand Buster the ball 
and direct him to throw it at you. He will 
do so promptly. If able to get up and 
stand erect without writhing, explain to 
him that a player doesn’t throw the ball 
with all his might at a teammate unless 
the latter is a reasonable distance away 
— more than two steps, in any event. 

coMmuei! 
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Only 
one Man 
knows 



TRIBUNO’S 

Secret... 


AINU HE 
KEEPS IT 
UNDER 
HIS HAT! 


r— r--^— 

If you were John L. Tribuno 
— and possessed a 
treasured secret (or 
producing one of America's 
great vermouths — 
would you tell? 

Using white wine made 
from the first pressings i 
sun-drenched California 
grapes is only the 
beginning. The secret 
of Tribuno's smooth, 
delicate extra-dry 
flavor consists of 
blending 30 rare 
Botanicals imported 
from the remote 
corners of the world. 

All you need know 
is what your taste 
tells you — that no 
other vermouth in 
the world can endow 
your cocktails with 
the unique taste and 
flavor of Tribuno 
Vermouth. Today? 


Extra dry Tribuno 
for Martinis and Dry Manhattans. 
Sweet Tribuno for Manhattans. 



"Hr 

VERMOUTH INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Braflts.lar. 

Agents 


Champion 


WISPRIDE® 



The better Cheddar served at 


the Downtown Athletic Club* 


— New York City 

Incomparable cheddar-in-the-crock 
flavor. Comes in old fashioned stone 
jars filled with irresistible sharp, wine 
and brandy flavored cheddar 
cheese food — also in handy 
wedges and plastic cups in 
a wide variety of enticing 
flavors including blue, 
garlic, smoked and pimen- 
to. Wispride — the very best. 

•And hundreds of other famous 
clubs, hotels and restaurants. 


for the man who'd 
like to stay within ^200 for 
a fine 35mni camera 

/ yet won't settle for less \ 
than Nikkor optics, j 


Only the Nikkorex F 35mm reflex can qualify. It has 
every automatic feature you'd expect in a fine, mod- 
ern '35‘. And as for optics, it accepts the same inter- 
changeable Nikkor lenses used by the famous 
Nikon F, and most of the Nikon F accessories. See it 
at your Nikon dealer, or write for descriptive brochure. 



Nikon inc., Oept.Sl-4, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Subsidiary of Ehranreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 
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Now hand the little fellow a bat, in- 
struct him how to swing, and toss the 
ball to him. He will start his swing after 
the ball has ) as%cd five feet behind him. 
Now instruct him how to speed up his 
swing, and you'll find that he gradually 
increases his tempo until he completes 
it five feel before the ball gets to him. 
This proves how quickly kids adjust. 

Take the bat away from him, put a 
glove on his hand and tell him how to 
hold out his hands to catch the ball. 
Make another gentle toss. Buster's hands 
will remain absolutely immobile — just 
where he originally held them — and the 
ball, which you failed to deliver accu- 
rately, will hit him in some part of the 
anatomy. His reaction will parallel that 
of the boxing experiment, the only dif- 
ference being that his mother may not 
learn of it. This is what we meant when 
we said to conduct this experiment at u 
“safe” distance from the house. 

TENNIS. This game should not be 
taught until your boy has mastered 
the clemcntaries of batting— which he 
should in two or three more sessions of 
baseball practice, provided they're not 
supervised by you. Go to a tennis court 
and lake along two dozen tennis balls — 
old ones, unless your income is in six 
figures. Stroke the balls to Buster and 
you'll be absolutely amazed how his 
power and reactions have improved. He 
will hit the ball over a backstop on the 
average of once in every three tries. 

The session is terminated when all 
balls have been lost in tall grass or under- 
brush— or discovered in terrain infested 
w ith ground hornets. On the way home 
you could try to explain once more that 
home runs in tennis don't count. 

SWIMMING. One modern swimming 
theory holds that youngsters should just 
be heaved without any folderol into 
water over their heads, and be made to 
shift for themselves on the age-old prin- 
ciple of sink or swim. Try it out. If you 
happen to be wearing your best Madison 
Avenue suit at the lime, instead of bath- 
ing trunks, this may give you an oppor- 
tunity to ponder whether this theory 
holds water, or whether water holds 
Buster. And it could also give you a 
line on whether your suit is as unshrink- 
able as the makers claim. 

BULLFIGHTING. To dcvcIop a matador 
— on second thought, it might he better 
to wait until your youngster is a little 
older before trying to get him ofT on the 
right foot in sports— 18, perhaps, end 
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he*s a Fortrel man: 


At ease In hi* Jack Winter Slacks. He likes his leisure wear light but 
luxurious. Hence: Jack Winter "Tee-bird” slacks, handsomely tailored from a tropical 
BUR-MIL fabric by Burlington Men’s Wear, of Fortrel polyester and rayon . 

Perfect for golf and other pleasures, Fortrel assures continuous freshness plus 
wash-and-wear. And, Jack Winter offers extras: magnetic belt buckle, 
concealed towel strap and hidden tee pocket. In a wide variety of fashionable cool 
colors. Sizes 28-44, About $13. At fine stores and golf professional shops 
everywhere. Celanese Corporation of America. 

Fortrel polyester... a contemporary fiber 
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For a better way to take care of your nest egg 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


I here's jusl no respite irom finiuiei.il 
ponderings for those who insist u|><)n 
strugglingwith their own investments. 

But it needn’t happen to you. 

Commission Chase Manhattan’s 
Personal I rust Di\ ision to watch over 
vour nest egg right awav. Without fuss 
or feathers, sympathetic Chasemen 
will sec to it that \ourc quit of such 


repetitive details as call d.itcs. cou]>ons 
and record keeping. 

And at a word from vou the Per- 
sonal Trust Division will act as vour 
Executor and Trustee, ser\e as Cus- 
todian of vour securities, advise vou 
on your investments and plan your 
estate with you and vour lauwcr. 

Simply ring up the Personal Trust 


Division at LL 2 6605 or write 1 
Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 
15, for an ap|>ointment. 

THE 

CHASE 

MANHATTAN 

BANK 




Plenty of pull when you need it 


First tliinjryoii sense' wIk'ii vim slide 
Ixiliiiid ihi' wlicel nf a < 'iTlatE.v is tin* 
fast, powerl’iil i-fi'\vy<iu'vi' ir<it tindi'C 
tile IkkkI. 

'I'ln' imituv will di‘Hvi-v I0(i ni-jj-li. 
liiiiiilily, if you cve-r ne<'<l it . 

'rii.-n tln-n-'s th.- way it laki-s itir 
roail. It's tin- froif-wln-i-l drive. It 
aetiially pulls you jii'ouiid eiirvi'.s. 

You tVel it r<'l:ix<-il sense of I'ontrul 
—an awaretie-ss yon can slej) out and 
f)ass when you want to. ft 's it jrooil 
fei’lin^ ; helps yottr driving, too. 


And the 1 non' you drive it ( 'itkoex. 
IIk' inon* you ii[ipfei'iiite its ay:ility. 

Vott ‘11 find it's eji'cat in winter. 
Xo skiddinir. tlninks itiriiin to frotit- 
wln'el drivi', Xo eltaius. no snow tires. 

It's it ejir yottr wife can ilrive 
tionie sotiie nisrht in a Itlizziird— and 
yon don 't worry. 

A ml iti any kind of weatln-r. yoit 'll 
like ltn' Wily a Citkokn liiindles. A 
hitr eiir. it will turn in lln’ same 
spiii-i* its it small import— iimi jiark 
just it.s easily. 


()tli<-r iill-wi'iithi-r features; 28 to 
miles to the trillion . . . the easy, 
restful ri<li‘ <if Air-oil siispi'iision . . . 
j)ower-iiise lifiikin^ ... tin's ootxl for 
.'lO.OtM) miles. 

I’ut them all tofretlii'i* anti you see 
why owners talk with siieli pride 
ithoiil the' t 'iTltnnx, wliy it beeomes 
such a part of the fatnily. 

If you'ri' lookiiiir for a ear you 
ean n-iilly fall iit love witli, open a 
flirtation with a Citkoen. 

A demonstfiilion will do it! 


Citroen A 

'*1 es Aiyo SfRViCt "USOUGHOuT tMt y S-» »N0CAN».* ■ »ei.iow FAGIS 0« want eiT»OtK CA#'; 'DRMSAT'SN • JM FA«K AVESuE, Ktw'oat »2, NEW *0«K 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MASTER JACK 

Sirs: 

I Ihink Alfred Wright has lost his head 
over young Jock ilte Miglily Mtnrer (April 
15). 

Saying that .lack Nickliuis is starling a 
wc'w era in golf seems a bit premature at 
the present. Such greats as Jones, Hagen. 
Snead, etc. established their greatness over 
many years, but Jack is only in his second 
pro year. 

This young Master may very well domi- 
nate the game of golf in years to come, but 
it is loo early to say now that he is the best 
in the game. That honor still belongs to the 
unmatehable Arnold Palmer. 

IRV L. PlNKfcL 

The Bronx. N.Y. 


Sirs: 

It was only 24 months ago that Mighty 
Jack played in his last Ohio intercollegiate 
golf tournament, representing the mighty 
Ohio State Buckeyes. 

The rain came down so hard the competi- 
tion was reduced from .^6 holes to 18 holes- 
The wind blew the rain in sheets, and it was 
a sight to see Jack slushing down the fair- 
ways of the long Ohio State University 
course carrying his own bag. since there were 
no caddies. 

On the long, tight, hazardous 12th, Jack 
drove into a gale of wind and rain, and was 
home with an iron for an easy birdie. No 
one else in the lield came close io the greed 
in two, as was the ease at Augusta's 15th 
last Friday. 

I only know Nicklaus casually, but I cad 
attest that he is a gentleman and a great 
tribute to our professional golf tr.idc. He 
deserves to be at the top. It couldn't hap- 
pen to a grander guy. 

TfRRY Lally 

Akron 

Sirs: 

Alfred Wright singles out for recognition 
only those lop-name, popular golfers who 
placed in the Masters top 10. He gives not 
even passing mention to td I'urgol, who, 
at 46 and once more on the pro circuit, 
played the steadiest and sometimes the most 
exciting game at Augusta (an HO-foot putt 
from off the 16ih green in the third round). 
Going into the final round, Furgol was one 
under par and only one stroke behind the 
leader. Jack the Mighty, and at the end of 
the tournament he was three shots behind 
the winner and tied with such notables as 
Gary Player. 

Marm OniRVAUtR Jr, 
New Haven, Conn. 


GREY GOLFER 

Sirs: 

I was greatly interested in Robert Cant- 
well's article on Grey Ow I ( \fysrerioiis Gen- 
ius of Sature Lore, April 8). You may be 
interested to know that Grey Owl is per- 
haps the only naturalist and author to have 
a golf tournaineni named after him. 

Riding Mountain National Park, as not- 
ed ill your story, was the first site of Grey 
Owl's beaver restoration. The park still 
maintains his original cabin and also boasts 



one of Canad.i's finest golf courses, the site 
of the Grey Owl annual. In a short time it 
has become probably the most popular golf 
tourney in Manitoba, drawing amateur en- 
trants from three province.s of Canada and 
the northern United States. 

The tournament is played in the fira week 
of June every year, and the winner receives 
the rather striking trophy shown in the ac- 
companying picture {left) and the right to 
wear a green coal as in the Masters. 

As one of the organizers of the tourna- 
ment and its volunteer historian, may I say 
your most detailed background of Grey 
Owl will have its place in our pages. 

LAURIf Ariiss 

Brandon, Man. 

Sirs; 

Your article on Grey Owl once again 
makes me realize that this is an unusual 
magazine. Kvery once in a while you come 
up with stories that should have been print- 
ed a long time ago but weren't. Keep it up. 
Sport doesn't consist of just hockey or foot- 
ball or baseball players. Grey Owl in his 
own way was a superb sportsman. 

J. R. Johnson 

Los Angeles 

FOURTH FOR ODOS7 

Sirs: 

Your article on the probability of deal- 
ing four perfect bridge hands is slightly in 
error < A Very Big Deal at the Laities' Briiige 
Cliih. April 15). I am disposed to think that 
this problem was solved correctly originally 
but somewhere down the line your mathe- 
matician must have made an error in the 
arithmetic. Instead of reading 2,235.197,- 
406.895.366,368.301,559,991 to 1, the last 
part should read 999 to 1. 

Sol TtNANOtL 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

For shame! You say the odds against four 
perfect bridge hands are 2.235,197,406,895,- 
.366,368.301,559.991 to l.whcn actually they 
are 2,235,197,406,895,366.368.301,559,999 
to ! . This makes the actual occurrence even 
more improbable! 

John B. Irwin 

Bloomington, Ind. 

Sirs: 

How many other readers told you this'? 

CharlitS G. Grolschi-ll 

Milwaukee 

• A few short of 2,235, 1 97,406,895,366,- 
368.301.559,999.— LD. 

conrlnueit 
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DON't i-VlU (Di^IVE ^ fO 

•br j ^ 

[Picnic? ^ 

0 


wiWUt 

suuns.l 



of r.KPfoLAU NyLfff^ 


\ 


It’s no picnic if you end up in an auto accident— and that’s not as unlikely as 
you might think. In a year, this happens to 1 out of 3 drivers. That’s why you 
always need the protection of seat belts of Caprolan* nylon. Made to meet 
or exceed all S.A.E. (Societyof Automotive Engineers) specifications, they’re 
the lowest-cost safety insurance going. Color-coordinated 
to auto upholstery. At all Rayco Stores and most other 

automotive outlets. fl»EBlllAHKETIN6DerT.*SIMAOISOH*Vt N YC ie 




ivy knowledgeables 

Obviously authentic 
in every respect, 
from its softly- 
flareJ button-down 
collar toils generous 
box pleat and cor- 
rect hanger loop. 
The taper is natural 
for a trim appear- 
ance. The fabrics 
are loomed for men 
of good taste. Short 
sleeves. $4 to S6.95 

GOLDEN mm. k DIV'N OF 
WINGS SKIRT CD.INC.4W33, NT 



C. OLDEN 
AWARD 
.SHIRTS 


LONG DISTANCE 

Sirs: 

So often one reads something in Sporis 
lLLusTRATH>that lifts the heart and helpsonc 
to carry on. Hal Higdon's story of the Bos- 
ton Marathon {On tlw Run from Dons ond 
People. April 15l has just done that for me. 
And Robert .1. Morgan's moving letter on 
boxing (IVth Holi-. April 15) lopped it off: 

. ditTicull situations must be faced." It 
is the lesson taught by virile sports, a lesson 
of incomparable value m life. 

I know- I was born privileged. 1 never 
knew privation. But from as far back as I 
can remember, something urged me to a 
strenuous physical life: running, boxing, 
row ing. mouniam climbing. I still remember 
vividly the sheer terror of wailing in the 
track room fora race, the exhaustion- And, 
worse still. I remember the despair of mak- 
ing a major mountain climbing ascent w here 
two iU-cuuipped youngsters won through 
over a seasoned party of older climbers. At 
50 I won the "privileges of a private pilot," 
and that was 22 years ago. 

And then, last year, my wife, and ever my 
boon companion in adventure, was killed 
by the idling propeller of my plane- And 
darkness compassed me. The light is com- 
ing now again, thanks to the Lord, who I 
now realize must have steered me from soft 
living and. through tough sports, given me 
enough strength of will to face the starkest 
of all realities, and to stagger on. somehow, 
like those last runners of the Marathon. 

Gi ORC.I. V. CaI SAR 

Harbor Beach, Mich. 

Sirs; 

Hal Higdon stresses the arduous hill 
climbing in the Boston Marathon. Clarence 
DcMar, my boyhood scoutmaster and sev- 
cn-limc Boston Marathon winner, contend- 
ed that it was the descent that was the worst. 
Each downward step brought the full ago- 
nuing weight of the runner shockingly down 
on his heel- As the race progressed these be- 
came slcdgehanvmcr blows. 

H. MovKiOMKRy Lam 

Brookline. Mass. 

COMPLICATED CONVERSATION 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your excellent treat- 
ment of the Wally Butts-Bear Bryant inci- 
dent (.4 Dehofohle Poof hall Scantlol in rhe 
Soiaheust. March 25 el seq.). 

Having been asstKiaied closely with foot- 
ball for some 19 years, I have met many 
people who are close to both gentlemen. I 
do not know either man persunallv, but 
from all I have heard from those who have 
played for and been connected with them 
in some capacity and from the high esteem 
in which they are held by other people con- 
nected with the game of football. I cannot 
believe they were involved in anything un- 
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Your business judgment now may determine his outlook forever 

Not just today. Or tomorrow. But for all the days of his life. 

The future of everyone in your family will be more secure if 
you approach your insurance needs in a businesslike manner. 

To make sure you do, to avoid mistakes and waste, consider 
i^ltna — the insurance cojnpany respected by businessmen for 
its sound business judgment. It's a fact that more businesses 
are group insured by ^ina than by any other company. This 


urance Company, Thr Excelsior Lite, Canada 


is confidence well placed. Confidence you will e.xperience 
when you discuss protection for your family with the iEtna 
representative. Call him today, so he can help you make a 
sound business decision for your family. 

iETNA LIFE INSURANCE 

THE CHOK E OK Bl'SINESSMEN I.KT.S VOU CHOOSE WIl'H CONFIDENCE 



.*TNA l.IFE INSUKANCE CO.MPANY. Haflford 15, 


■ AfniiaCe!i: /4?tna Casualty and Surety Company, Standard Fire Insi 
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I make magic 
with martinis 

Want a martini that’s out of this world? Try 
a Calvert martini. I’m not just "extra dry’! . , 

I'm 100% dry. 


derhaniled. I cannot conceive, even under 
the most dire circumstances, that Wally 
Butts would call Bear Bryant with the idea 
of betraying not only the institution with 
which he has been associated for so long, 
but also the game which has been his life. 

Neither can I believe that Bear Bryant 
would accept such information even if it 
were offered to him. 

One aspect of the whole affair which has 
been neglected to a large degree is the fact 
that Mr. Burnell has not been close to foot- 
ball in a long time. As you know, in the 
last few years football has become exceed- 
ingly complicated and much more of a sci- 
ence than in the past, To a lay person not 
familiar with today's football lingo, a dis- 
cussion of generalities nnght sound like in- 
side and informative facts. This could have 
easily happened in this particular case. 

In any event, there seems to be goint 
cause to believe that Butts did call Bryant 
and that Burnett did possibly hear the con- 
versation. although it was not as informa- 
tive as he thought it was, 

I personally choose to believe that all three 
are men of integrity and that it is possible 
that all three arc. in fact, telling the truth. 

Pat Sl'mmi.rall 

Lake City, Fla. 

PERMISSIBLE 

Sirs; 

Contrary to the report in ScoRfCARi) 
(April 22), the NCAA did not limit collegi- 
ate participation in the Pan American bas- 
ketball trials through enforcement of "its 
stringent rules." 

The NCAA Council granted permission 
allowing student-athletes to participate in 
Pan American tryouts and competition, as 
it has in the past. 

The major deterrent to collegiate partici- 
pation was the fact that many student- 
athicles were unable to sacrifice the class 
time ncccssitry. 

ChARLTS M, NtINAS 

Assistant to the 
Director, NCAA 

Kansas City. Mo. 

DEDUCTIBLE 

Sirs: 

Colonel Eddie Eagan's appeal for con- 
tributions as head of the People-to-Pcople 
Sports Committee (19th Hoit. April 15) 
IS in a worthy cause. However, let me offer 
a slight correction. Colonel Eagan's letter 
is misleading in its implication that Olym- 
pic Fund donations are tax exempt only in 
Olympic years. This is incorrect; contribu- 
tions to the Olympic Fund are always tax 
deductible. 

Asa BusHNfcLi. 

Secretary, U.S- 
Olympic Committee 

New York City 


DISTILLED FROM 100* AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. CALVERT DIST. CO-, N.Y.C. 
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NEW X-PAN ACTION BACK SPORT SHIRTS IN DACRQjfl AND COTTON! 
Lycra* makes the mesh insets s-t-r-e-t-c-h with your swing, let ^j^Ca^n, ease hack to a 
trim line, Choose from a spectrum of great colors in this quick-dry, wash ’n’ wear Million 
Mile fabric of 65% Dacron*, 35% cotton. $5.95. 



not too strong...not too light.. 

Viceroy’s got-the 
taste that’s right! 


SWIOKE AH. 

^^uJ/ 

Smok* til 7 filter brands and you'll agree: aorne 
taste as if they had no filter at all . . . others filter 
the fun and flavor out of smoking. But Viceroy 
tastes the way you'd like a filter cigarette to tastel 




